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THE 

VILLAGE MILLIONAIEE, 



CHAPTEE I. 

" A woman that bears all down with her brain." 

<' Within the bond of marriage, tell me. 
Is it excepted I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you ? Am I yourself 
But as it were, in sort, or limitation ? " 

JvMiU OtBior. 

John Hardy was not alone in his new 
house, though she whom he loved was so 
distant — ^though his only relatiye had so 
long left him to himself. Nor would he 

VOL. II. B 
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have been alone had his old housekeeper, to 
whom he could speak as a friend, chosen also 
to go. That man only is alone who, looking 
into his own heart finds it give hm back but 
himself. It may be, himself as he was, 
through remorse — or as he is, through 
vanity— or as he would be, through ambi- 
tion — ^but being only himself, he is alone. 
John Hardy never saw himself in his own 
heart ; and therefore, never alone, he sank 
to rest like one under the protecting wings 
of angels, his companions. 

Lord Woreham and Lady Charlotte, on 
separating for the night, after the nobler 
character of the two bad spoken with open 
heart, retired to their pillows — not to be alone. 
Each heart beheld the image of the other in 
it — and joined with it the image of the little 
boy — so that they had secret companionship. 
Might it not be hoped that under the in- 
fluence of the feelings which then held sway, 
a change would take place in the character of 
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the not very brilliant, and very ill-eduoated ^ 
lord of our village? Might not his heart 
expand into the capability of holding at all 
times as now, something more than himself 
in the adornments bestowed on him by Miss 
Hester Downes ? Yes — ^let ns trust that the 
wifeless brother and the unwed sister will 
continue to feel not alone — ^and that the 
yawns before or after dinner will be fewer. 

But who are the lonely ? For whom is 
there no hope in their loneliness? For those 
whom the laws of God and man declare to 
be not only soul of ea«h other^s heart, but 
bone of the bone, flesh of the flesh, one of 
the other. As face answers to face in a glass, 
so should the heart of the husband, the man 
vowed no more to be alone, give back the 
image of the wife — and the wife give back 
only his. For them, when this is no longer 
possible, to be alone is the doom of life, 
whether life be passed in the crowd or in the 
desert. . 

B 2 
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It would be dii&cult to say with wlmt 
feelings the marquis and marchioness «epa-> 
rated, when after having taken a cup of tea 
together in the drawing room of Downes 
House^ they exchanged a good-nighty and 
his lordship hurried to his dressing-room. 
Perhaps the word "feelings," in their case, 
is altogether misapplied. Their efforts with 
regard to each other, had been directed to 
leave in their bosoms nothing for which it 
would be suitable. 

They believed that they had succeeded in 
that. But the one who was coldest in 
character and temper had least reason to 
boast of the self conquest. The wounds of 
pride continually smarting, caused the mar- 
chioness to find in her memory, if not her 
heart, the image of him who had inflicted 
them. Oh, worse than the times of utter 
isolation, were those when the phantom of 
the unloving and the unloved would present 
itself. 
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And SO, each lay down to rest alone. 
Neither like John Hardy companied by 
angels his own good thoughts, nor like Lord 
Woreham and Lady Charlotte each with the 
other as the spirit's partner. 

Lord Hoodborough, on his pillow, tried to 
think as usual of all that now occupied him 
so much, politics — ^the balance of parties — 
various chances respecting the premiership ; 
but it would not do— he was disturbed' 
strangely and feverishly by being so near 
two persons whom he had not se6n for so 
long a time, his wife and Lady Charlotte. 
The double chain which he thought he had 
broken and cast from him, he found fast 
linked and wound around him — galling him 
— the iron of the links entering his soul. 

He arose, flung on his dressing-gown and 
threw open a window to refresh himself with 
the night air. All was still. On a rising 
ground opposite and beyond the bounds of 
shrubbery and park around Downes House, 
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there twinkled a light from a window. It 
was John Hardy's window. There was 
peace. Whilst the marquis gazed, saying to 
himself, " How far the little candle throws 
its beams ! " a bell in the house rang 
violently, and he heard hurrying feet on the 
stairs and corridors. 

He closed the window, and as some one 
passed his door he opened that to enquire 
what was the matter. He was answered by 
one of the maids — "My lady is taken 
suddenly ill, my lord — ^but it is not more 
alarming than usual — ^her ladyship is subject 
to these attacks." 

" Are you sending for a doctor?'* 

"No, my lord, — ^her ladyship always 
manages herself." 

" Ah, well ! — I hope her maid is skilfiil, 
also." And he shut his door once more on 
himself. 

Thus then, neither did tranquility visit 
Lady Hoodborough's couch, he thought with 
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cold indifference^ as with slippered step he 
paced his dressing room to and fro, seeking 
to win repose by thus wearying himself. 

Poor Lady Hoodborough, had he no com- 
passionate thoughts foi^ her? Tes — some. 
But even his pity approached too nearly to 
contempt ; it waa not kindly. He dwelt on 
the unflinching reliance on her own decision, 
the rigid tenacity of opinion, which she had 
at all times exhibited. Then he recalled the 
dignity and kindness of Lady Charlotte, the 
self-command which she had shewn on that 
day. There was the fortitude of a noble 
nature to which he had done grevious wrong. 
But his wife, self-willed and obstinate, was 
torturing herself into ill-health under a lesser 
calamity — for he had just so much candour 
to acknowledge that he had not done quite 
right in marrying her without caring for her 
— ^he said not a word to himself about loving 
another. 

In the morning the pair did not meet at 
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breakfast; the marchioness had not recovered 
sufficiently to appear until late in the d&y. 
When she did descend he had strolled out. 

He walked into the village and on to John 
Hardy's old house. It was unoccupied, but 
he soon found many tongues eager to tell 
about the new house, and to direct him how 
to reach it. When he had mounted the hill 
and looked over the valley, the direction of 
Downes House, shewed him that from Mr. 
Hardy's must have come the light which at- 
tracted-his eye on the preceding night. On ob- 
serving this, he added the line which he had 
then omitted, ^^ So shines a good deed in this 
naughty world.'' It was not applicable 
there — ^from the new house there had already 
gone forth many good deeds, but they did 
not shine at all. 

The marquis arrived just at the hour when 
the good man came home to dine. His lord- 
ship oflfered to lunch with him; an offer very 
grateful to his hospitality, for he should not 
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have ventured to invite so distinguished a 
visitor to do so. 

" Upon my word, Mr. Hardy," said Lord 
Hoodborough as soon as he was seated, ^^ I 
wish I had suoh a tenant as you — what a 
capital house you haye built yourself I — 
Are you on the Downes or the Woreham 
estate?" 

" On the Downes estate, my lord." 

" Well, a good lease, I suppose ? " 

^' My lord, I have purchased the land, but 
it is not much." 

" Ay ? — ^That is more important — a good 
title must have been difficult to obtain, I 
should think, in the state in which Sir 
Walcot's property is ? " 

" Not very, my lord — ^I think I have made 
all secure, so that she will have no trouble 
when I am gone." 

'' She ?— Who, my good friend ? " 

" Miss Aveley, my lord." 

John Hardy remembered the kindness of 
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the marquis to Harriet, and was pleased in 
telling him for whom the house was intended, 
to remove from himself the imputation of 
being so proud as to desire so good a house. 
And now, the discourse had already reached 
the point to which his lordship meant to lead 
it Miss Aveley became the sole subject of 
conversation, and he knew too well how to 
direct it — ^not to obtain from her friend every 
piece of information about her which he 



At length after some hesitation, the manu- 
script volume was brought out, and its con- 
tents were hastily run over by the marquis. 
Often did he express his admiration aloud, 
and tell his host that he should himself be 
proud of such a correspondent. Then, with 
many thanks for the favour of having been 
permitted to see it, and with many compli- 
ments on the well chosen site of his house, 
he took his leave. He walked back to 
Downes House, his mind deeply intent on 
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the remembrance of Harriet, and all his 
interest in her renewed by the artless letters 
which he had just read. 

Lord Woreham and Lady Charlotte came 
to dine ad they had promised. The turn 
which the marquis's thoughts had taken, led 
him naturally to recollect that he had made 
no inquiries the day before respecting their 
news from Lady Anne. After the first 
civilities, he apologized for his inattention, 
and desired to know what accounts they had 
from India. 

"We are rather anxious for letters," Lady 
Charlotte answered, " for Anne's last letter 
spoke of the probability of there soon pbeing 
some fighting again, if there is not an actual 
war. Colonel Aveley had been for some 
time absent from her in the disturbed dis- 
trict. But both he and she were well." 

"And what does Lady Anne say about 
that sweet young person, the colonel's 
niece ? " enquired the marquis. 
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" She does not name her, I think. Oh, I 
recollect that she does say in one of her 
letters lately, that Miss Aveley had found 
her." 

" Why, yes," he replied, " she could not 
have been with Lady Anne from her first 
arrival in India. She was some time in 
Calcutta, and then with her uncle. ^' 

" You seem to know all about her," said 
Lady Charlotte, laughingly. 

" I do," answered he, with a playful mys- 
teriousness. 

In the meantime Lord Woreham had been 
reiterating to the marchioness a sagacious 
remark of his, "How disagreeable battles 
must be in so hot a country as India ! Do 
you not think so. Lady Hoodborough ? " 

She, driven at last to a response, without 
knowing what he had said, for she had been 
listening to the others, repeated mechanically 
the marquis's " I do," but in so strange a 
tone that both he and Lady Charlotte turned 
to her. 
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The latter asked kindly, "Are you not 
well, Lady Hoodborough ? '* 

" Not quite," the marchioness answered, 
" a sudden pain seized me just then, but is 
gone. I have mastered it." 

" Aye ! it is amazing what strength of 
mind can do ! — ^master even bodily pain I " 
Lord Hoodborough siid, with a bitter sneer, 
for he had guessed what was passing in his 
wife's thoughts on the mention of Miss 
Aveley. 

But Lady Charlotte, unconscious of the 
state of matters between the pair, begged to 
know if she could not do anything to relieve 
Lady Hoodborough, who was, she feared, 
boasting of her power over herself from 
politeness to her guests. She was assured 
that this was really not the case. 

Lord "Woreham then, having got on the 
only idea which he connected with the name 
of India — "hot" — pursued the train of 
words to which it led — ^"Hot country — 
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climate — delicate health — ^the marohionqss — 
go abroad — ^not so far as India — ^too hot." 

Lord Hoodborough, with displeasure on 
his brow^ silently waited until dinner should 
"be announced. He had meant to speak 
openly of the delight he had had in reading 
Harriet's letters, and to advise the ladies to 
get a peep at them. Now, he took a mali- 
cious pleasure in acting quite differently, out 
of an insolent disregard for the marchioness. 
Politics, which he had before thought of 
avoiding, he at dinner brought forward 
pointedly. 

Lady Hoodborough, the only whig of the 
parUe carrie^ seemed fore-doomed to be 
utterly routed. But her reasoning turn of 
intellect, whether cause, or consequence of 
her suspicious temper, gave her an advantage 
in argument, which her coldness and watch- 
fulness enabled her to m^ke the best use of. 
At length. Lord Woreham having got quite 
puzzled by her, finding himself in the course 
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of the discussion sometimes a tory and some- 
times a whig, and Lord Hoodbdrough begin- 
ning to look ruffled. Lady Charlotte dex- 
terously turned the conversation. 

She afterwards declared that she would 
permit no more politics to be talked, and the 
evening ended more agreeably than it had 
begun. The marquis, on taking leave of 
her, whispered a hope that they should soon 
meet in town ; but she Was unmoved by his 
flattery, for her heart was in the duties 
which she had set herself to ftilfil. 

Her brother told her in confidence, as they 
went home, that he did not wonder that 
Lord Hoodborough managed to spend so 
much of his time at a distance from Lady 
Hoodborough. "I should not like such a 
wife, I assure you, Charlotte ; not because I 
think her too clever — ^no ; you are cleverer* 
yourself, my dear.^' 

" You are mistaken, Philip, in that, 
through affection for me. I am often amazed 
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« 

at the extent of Lady Hoodborough's read- 
ing, and the justness of her views— though 
she has a tendency to theorise." 

" That may be, but I do not think Lord 
Hoodborough's a happy marriage.'' 

" Let us hope that it will become such,'' 
she replied ; and, sinking back in the car- 
riage, they were silent. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

" Here languid beauty keeps her pale faced court: 
Bevies of dainty dames of high degree, 
Prom every quarter hither made resort. 
When from gross mortal care and business free, 
They lay, poured out, in ease and luxury. 

One nymph there was, methought in bloom of May, 
On whom the idle fiend glanced many a look. 
In hopes to lead her down the slippery way, 
To laste of pleasure's deep deceitful brook : 
"No virtues yet her gentle mind forsook ; 
No idle whims, no vapours filled her brain ; 
But prudence for her youthful guide she took ; 
And goodness which no earthly vice could stain, 
Dwelt in her mind ; she was ne proud, I ween, nor 
vain. 

THOMSON. 

Though it is to go back in the order of 
time, I must make Puck's flight, and, put- 

VOL. II. c 
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ting a girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes, speed to the east — ^to the Indian 
ocean, where my fair village friend was on 
the waves. 

Could you have given me, dear Harriet, 
your soft, fair hand then, I would have put 
it within the manly grasp of that shipmate 
of yours from the cape — ^the poor soldier, 
Angus Gordon ! He, when your walk on 
the deck has often brought you towards 
his part of the vessel, has said to himself, 
^' That lady has a mild and noble face. 
I feel that that is the pleasantest sight 
to a man which this world offers." And he 
has indulged himself in contemplating the 
pleasant sight. But you know nothing of 
this. It has never occurred to you to con- 
template a man's face, since you gazed on 
your father's as the pleasantest sight in the 
world. Even when your female friend, the 
charming person to whom Mrs. Wiffenham 
introduced you, says, "What a very fine- 
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looking man that is, Miss Aveley ! " and she 
points at Gordon, yon only see the yonng. 
Highlander, with a vagne feeling of pity for 
any one who is a soldier. Once or twice he 
has been able to render you sorfie slight 
service, and he receives in return a kind 
smile. 

Softly, however, and agreeably does Har- 
riet's voyage go on. And now she knows 
that its term draws near, for the huge Bacred 
mass of the temple of Juggernaut is seen on 
the level coast of Orissa. She is struck with 
a sudden horror at the too firm-set proof of 
that, of which she had scarcely yet thought, 
— ^that she is to be in the midst of a people 
of idolaters. She does not hear what is said 
around her, and feels impelled to fall on her 
knees and offer up a prayer for the multi- 
tudes who know not that God is a Spirit, 
and must be worshipped in spirit. 

Gordon with less emotion beholds the sin- 
gular land-mark, which India on that side 
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presents to the Christian nation, coming so 
far to share in the tribute-money exacted by 
the gods — ^the idols — of the land. Yet he 
thinks, with shame, how little that nation^ 
boastful of its religion, has shewn itself 
worthy to be named the representative of a 
pnrer faith than that of Hindostan. With 
all this, he has good hopes that the little 
light of English Christianity will at last 
penetrate into these towers and pyramids 
which enclose the bloody idol, and will be 
the guide to a better light for its worshippers. 
Thus, finding many subjects for serious me- 
ditation, my two friends are borne on towards 
the mouths of the sacred river, and their 
first impressions respecting the bonds of 
superstition, by which the social state in 
India has been maintained age after age 
unchanged, are confirmed by all the associa- 
tions connected with the Ganges. 

In the meantime, at Calcutta, Miss Aveley 
has been thought, of. By whom ? Not by 
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her uncle — ^not by her new aunt — ihej are 
hundreds of miles distant, but they have 
conunissioned some friends to receive their 
niece. These friends are a rich civilian of 
the great Anglo-Indian city, and his wife, a 
Mrs. and Mr. Tenbury. 

One morning, whilst Mr. Tenbury is feel- 
ing the happy results of a great state dinner 
of the evening before, and is looking more 
than commonly bilious, whilst Mrs. Tenbury 
is listening to the discourse of a certain 
major, one of the best retailers of little bits 
of gossip with whom either the king's or 
company's service was ever blest. A fair 
widow, on a visit to them, unenlivened by any 
scandal-monger, military or civil, is meditat- 
ing at the same time on the doctrine of 
matrimonial chances. Things being in this 
position, Lady Anne Aveley's dear friends 
are reminded of her request. 

Captain Tarleton, an artillery-officer, pre- 
sented himself to pay h's respects ; and his 
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gossip was — as he wished to avoid the ap- 
pearance of everything confidential with the 
widow— carried on in a loud tone, and solely 
about his regiment. He announced his 
expectation that it would soon be on the 
move ; he had heard the night before that a 
vessel was reported, which would bring some 
of the men wanted to fill up a few gaps made 
in it by disease Juring the preceding season, 
and then he named the vessel. 

Mr. Tenbury yawned, rubbed his eyes, 
and said, "Amelia, I think the ship Captain 
Tarleton is speaking of is the one in which 
Miss Aveley is to arrive." 

"I am aware of it," replied Mrs. Tenbury, 
" Miss Aveley is to land this morning. You 
did not suppose, my dear, that I should neg- 
lect any request of Lady Anne's ? — or that I 
should leave the fulfilment of her wishes to 
the risk of your forgetfulness ? I have sent 
some of my people to meet Miss Aveley, and 
bring her to our house. 
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" Ah, very well I — ^very well ! " returned 
the husband, sinking back on his sofa. 

And now many questions were asked by 
the two officers, respecting the niece of a 
man so distinguished in India as Colonel 
Aveley was. Her age — ^her looks — ^her tastes 
— ^her education — ^her fortune — ^whence she 
came — whither she should go — all these 
points were discussed, without eliciting any- 
thing satisfactory; for no one could speak 
much to the purpose about an imknown 
person. 

Whilst the conversation was yet going on 
a carriage was heard, and, in a few minutes, 
the subject of it stood in the presence of the 
talkers. Mrs. Tenbury welcomed her guest, 
if not warmly, at least, with a good-breeding 
which placed her at her ease. The widow, 
who had suggested to Captain Tarleton that 
Miss Aveley was probably not a niece, but 
an old maiden sister of Colonel Aveley, was 
rather shocked to behold a lovely young 
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woman, but Captain Tarleton was certainly 
not shocked at such a sight. When the 
stranger was led away by her hostess to the 
apartment destined for her, and whilst she 
was receiving much necessary information 
respecting the usages of Calcutta life, he 
seated himself by Mr. Tenbury, and endea- 
voured — ^by a soothing plan of cross-ques- 
tioning — ^to come to some definite knowledge 
about Miss Aveley's circumstances and in- 
tentions. Mr. Tenbury's real ignorance on 
these matters hid *itself under a consequen- 
tial mysteriousness, which the captain cursed 
in his heart. But he preserved the greatest 
good-humour, for ho was determined not to 
be left out of Mrs. Tenbury's list for her 
next party. 

In the midst of his determinedly agreeable 
chit-chat, the major reminded him that he 
had said something about having to attend 
that morning to arrivals connected with his 
regiment, and put two or three questions, 
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the replies to which left him without excuse 
for remaining any longer. Forced to beat a 
retreat, he left the gallant major in posses- 
sion of the field. He was as decided as the 
captain to obtain positive information con- 
cerning Miss Aveley, but he thought he 
knew a surer means of getting it than 
through Mr. Tenbury. 

He waited, composed and silent, for the 
return of Mrs. Tenbury, who, when she did 
come, was evidently brimful of news. He 
found his patience then amply rewarded, by 
his learning all that could be learnt in 
Calcutta about a newly-arrived, unmarried 
lady, at all times a fertile theme for specula- 
tion in the drawing-rooms there. The first 
and most important thing was, that, although 
there could be no doubt that Miss Aveley 
might marry better in the city, than at a 
country station, she had quite decided not to 
remain, but to go at once to her uncle. 

"I really believe she would set off to- 
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night to join him, were that possible. And, 
do you know," Mrs. Tenburj added, turning 
to her hnsband, ^^ although I had quite for- 
gotten that I had ever heard the name of 
Ayeley before Lady Anne married the colo- 
nel, this Miss Ayeley has liyed nearly all 
her life near our old Mends, the Downeses. 
She has seen Eliza and Hester, she says, but 
is not acquainted with them, though she 
visited with the Marchioness of Hood- 
borough, who has been living in Downes 
House, and know^ Lady Charlotte Nidley 
She tells me that the Countess of Woreham 
is dead. I should like to hear from Hester 
some news about her old village." 

And so Mrs. Tenbury ran on; but her hus- 
baad did not care about this news, and the 
widow was thinking of Miss Aveley's deter- 
mination not to remain. She had not 
expected that ; and, relieving her as it did 
from the fear of having to assist for three 
months, at least, in doing the honours of 
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Calcutta, to one whose youth and attractions 
might make her a formidable rival, she was 
far from displeased. 

The major was then told that Miss Aveley 
intended to depart immediately, and, with 
this information, he departed for that day. 
But immediately, in India, when it concerns 
the travelling of a lady who must wait for a 
suitable escort, is not to-morrow, nor next 
day, nor the day after that; and before 
Harriet's setting out on her journey, there 
was time for the news* of her arrival to 
spread among the friends of Colonel Aveley 
and Mr. Tenbury. There was time for many 
calls on her, aud for some parties to be made 
on her account. There was time for the 
major to tell all the unmarried men who saw 
her that she was positively engaged, and for 
him to make his proposals to her in due 
form, and be rejected. There was time for 
Captain Tarleton to become — ^for the first 
time in his life — timid, doubtful of his 
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chance of success with a woman — to fall 
really in love with Miss Aveley, too much 
in love to run the risk of a refusal like the 
major. His love had, indeed, a very peculiar 
eflfect on him — ^he tried under its influence 
to talk more like a man of sense than he had 
ever done hefore. 

He did not speak of his wishes; he took 
patience perforce, and determined to wait ; 
to write when she should have departed — 
to do something to win her that had not yet 
been done by any man in India in want of a 
wife. What it might be, he could not tell ; 
but of this he felt certain, that he was very 
anxious and very restless, when he met Miss 
Aveley at her last ball, before setting out to 
'join her uncle. 
' It was then that my sweet village Mend, 
in the palefaced court of languid beauty, 
looked truly like the nymph in bloom of 
May, whose soul of goodness no earthly vice 
could stain. Her simple, unaffected liveli- 
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ness; her ignorance of the rules and for- 
malities of Anglo-Indian life; her pleasant 
laugh at her own mistakes, made her, on 
that occasion, appear to singular advantage, 
amidst some rigid female upholders of Cal- 
cutta etiquette. It has been frequently 
remai'ked that colonial social regulations for 
the niceties of private intercourse are only 
imitations of antiquated forms ; exploded at 
home, they are misunderstood abroad. Even 
vnih Haniet's limited knowledge of the 
world, she could not help observing some- 
thing of this kind, whilst she was led to 
other thoughts on the subject of society 
generally. 

She had not had time to find in London a 
congenial mind ; to find that which her life, 
had never yet oflfered her, that for which she 
sighed, a friend of her own sex. From 
Calcutta she was also hurried away, her 
wishes ungratified. It is, however, certain, 
that not unfrequently in society in India, 
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some of the brightest examples of female 
excellence are to be met. But the peculiarity 
of woman's position there, draws her out 
more as man's Mend and helpmate than in 
any other way. As sisters and wives, those 
shine who are utterly ignorant of the 
charms, and indifferent to the refinements 
of intercourse among themselves. When 
Harriet allowed herself to analyse her im- 
pressions, she could not but acknowledge 
that there was in them a little disappoint- 
ment at a tone of female society, rather 
lower than she had expected. 

Accustomed with her father to a genial 
undisguised outpouring of what each felt, 
and thought, and knew, she' hoped, fit was 
romantic, indeed), to enjoy in conversation 
with those who professed to meet solely for 
the gratification of fiiendly feeling, some- 
thing similar, restrained only on subjects 
sacred to private relationship and sentiment. 
But, alas, for her ! — ^the little she saw of 
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what is called "Hfe," in the great city at 
home, and now what she saw in the great 
city in India, gave her no real pleasure. 

In the company she met at Lady Hood- 
borough's, she felt the charm of simplicity of 
maimers; there, there was no pretension, 
because there, there was nothing to be 
aimed at. But underneath this simplicity 
there was a frigid pride, which, on occasion, 
showed itself with a hardened d^'sregard of 
the feelings of others. 

In another class, that of Mrs. Wifltenham's 
friends, she found inordinate vanity and 
pretension, and a mean seeking after those 
above them. 

To these, Harriet's experience now added 
a third style of manners, which combined 
some of the disagreeables, not to say, the 
vice^ of the other two. The position of the 
English with regard to the natives of India, 
has fostered on the one hand, an imitation of 
the pride of an aristocracy; and, on the 
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other, as there are nowhere so many par- 
venus, the vanity and pretention of the 
class below the aristocracy. 

Harriet asked herself, why should not all 
persons, relying on themselves, on their own 
desires after what is good and true ; on their 
own attainments, be as simple and unpretend- 
ing as the great aristocrats are ? Why not be 
as justly proud and free from vulgar aims 
and eflforts? She could herself find no 
satisfactory answer to these questions ; and, 
wanting a friend, she longed to be in her 
uncle's arms, to have again some one to 
whom she could speak with open heart. 

Was it not a pity that whilst she was in 
such a disposition — looking around for affec- 
tion — Captain Tarleton could not feel that 
he was making any progress towards winning 
her love ? But he had grown modest : he 
feared to entreat. Indeed, he felt certain 
that it was not yet time to do so. Would 
the time ever come? He hoped, but he 
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doubted; and, she departed, leaving the 
worthy fellow in something more like de- 
spaur than he had supposed it possible he 
should ever be about a woman. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

^And he lifted ap bis ejee, and saw his brother 
ijamin, his mother's son, and said, is this your 

younger brother of whom ye spake nnto me ? And he 

said, Ood be gracions nnto thee, my son. 

'* And Joseph made haste, for his bowels did yearn 
upon his brother, and he entered into his chamber, and 
wept there. And he washed his &ce and refrained 
himself, and said set on bread. 

''And they set on fbr him by himself; and for 
the Egyptians which did eat with them by them- 
selfes : beeanse the Egyptians might not eat bread with 
tiie Hebrews, for that is an abomination nnto the 
Egyptians/' — Oenesb, chap, zliii. 

Whilst John Hardy was for so long a 
time reading and re-reading Harriet's letters, 
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I came in for a portion of tlie information 
which they contained — ^that is for the portion 
which interested me most about her — ^the 
rest I gave to the good man for his special 
solace. 

There was not, I think, in Miss Areley's 
life a moment which she ever recalled with 
such pure satis£siction as that of meeting with 
her uncle. In thinking of that circumstance, 
it is strange that those simple and tender 
verses of the oldest of books should always 
have presented themselves to my mind. 
Yet, why strange ? Why look on what that 
book contains of life, as having entirely 
passed away? Why suppose that in our 
wide and complicated social relations we 
cannot find many repetitions of the ancient 
existence? With all the Proteus forms 
which human society has assumed, the 
human heart has never changed ; and, even 
now, daily scenes occur, renewing the primi- 
tive times. 

d2 
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We may have more than our ihopgand 
cnimixig Jacobe, deriniig means imheaid of 
before, to become rich; but ire have also 
here and there onr generons loving Josepha 
opening their arms to the wanderers of their 
families. Colonel Aveley was one of these ; 
and« with the exquisite pathos of the Bible, 
his meeting with the child of his dead 
brother might be told For, when he lifted 
np his eyes and saw her; when his heart 
yearned towards her, the ^^ God be gracions 
nnto thee, my child I " of the patriarch was 
never more devoutly uttered. 

After staying a short time at Calcutta, she 
set out as has been said« when an escort was 
found to take charge of her to the distant 
station where her uncle then was. The 
journey had continued many days, and though 
she could scarcely be said to be weary of it, 
so novel and exciting was her situation, yet 
the lady and gentleman, who were her com- 
panions, felt very differently when they had 
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proceeded so long in what, to them, was but 
a dull routine of so many miles daily. To 
Hindoo or Moslem towns or structures, of 
past or present time, they were alike in- 
different From the drowsy tone of their 
replies to her, Harriet thought, on a certain 
occasion, as they were halting, that they 
wished to betake themselves to sleep, and she 
was thinking whether she might venture to 
walk to some ruins which she saw at a little 
distance, when suddenly the gentleman 
started up full of animation, and the wife 
followed the direction of his eyes with evi- 
dent delight. 

^^ It is a hunting party. Miss Aveley,'' he 
exclaims, ^^oh, I hope they may see us I 
We might, perhaps, pass the night near 
them — they are having a merry life under 
the greenwood tree. Hark 1 they are firing ! 
Let us get on as quickly as possible.'' 

At once, Harriet's party again proceed, 
and soon, they perceive that the hunters, a 
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motley train, are adyancing rapidly to meet 
them. A tall gentleman, who seems a per- 
son of authority, though he is carelessly 
attired in a haK military, half himtsman 
sort of fashion, is in front. He comes on, 
and is now within a few yards of her, when, 
almost imconsciously, the only Hindostanee 
words she knew escaped, in a kind of cry 
from her lips, and the palanquin, in which 
she was borne was set down. 

The bearers had imderstood her cry, to 
stop. There was something all familiar to 
her in the weather beaten face of the tall 
gentleman — she was quickly on foot — he had 
alighted from his horse — and falling on his 
neck, she lifted up her voice and wept. 

It was her imcle ! " My dear niece ! — 
My love ! " — ^he whispered as he kissed her 
with a tenderness truly sympathising with 
her feeling, yet struggling to hide the tears 
which wet his cheeks. 

Then, in silence, they gazed, each into the 
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other's face, wondering at that confidence of 
love which had in an instant sprung up be- 
tween them. 

" Dear Uncle," Harriet said, at last, " I 
was not thinking of you — I did not expect 
you for some days yet." 

" Tou see I could not wait — and you knew 
me ! — ^knew me at once ! " 

" Yes, you are so like Azm." 

" My Harriet ! — ^Tou have a father again ; 
you shall not be grieved, or distressed any 
more. We shall make you like India," 

"Oh Uncle! I am happy already, being 
with you." And she looked up into his eyes 
with such an angelic smile of trusting affec- 
tion, that he bent to kiss her again — ^but, as 
he did so, he sighed. 

The hunting party had in the meantime 
come up, and at a little distance stood around 
Colonel Aveley, with something in their 
looks almost reverential at this meeting of 
relatives,^-of parent and child in heart and 
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soul, drawn together over sea and land^ by 
faith in each other. The Hindoos and 
Moslems made many mmoticed salaams; and 
not a few amongst those swarthy children of 
the soil dashed away a tear — so does " one 
touch of nature make the whole world kin." 

The colonel turning to his Mends, said, 
with dignity, " Gentlemen, we will defer all 
introductions to Miss Aveley, until she 
has recovered from the fatigues of her 
journey." Then drawing her arm in his, he 
hastened to thank her trayelling friends for 
their escort, and to beg them to accompany 
him to his place of encampment. Upon ex- 
plaining to them however, where this was, 
they found that it would take them too much 
out of their route ; and these Calcutta ac- 
quaintances of Harriet were reluctantly com- 
pelled to bid her adieu. 

When, soon after she took the place 
appointed for her in Colonel Aveley's train, 
she found herself tranpformed, from a person 
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whose questions might be answered with 
drowsy indifference^ into one wliose slightest 
word was attended to with respectful atten- 
tion. She, the sole lady of the party, the 
object of so much regard to the great man 
among them, might haye become a little 
despot; but loving, generous, humble, ab- 
solute power inspired her not with one 
caprice. 

When she reached the place of repose for 
the night, she was delighted by a spectacle 
of oriental magnificence— rthe encampment 
of a large hunting party, which included in 
it a Hindoo prince and Mussulman noble, 
with their attendants, besides those of the 
colonel and his English friends. But she 
had hardly time to observe all the animated 
scene, for her uncle led her into his tent im- 
mediately, and fondly drawing her towards 
him, seated her on his knee, then mingling 
fatherly caresses with words of encourage 
ment, he drew from her the little tale of her 
life. 
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She told what had been related to her of 
her mother's death, which took place before 
she could know even what a mother was. 
Next followed her too sad experience of all 
the bitterness of grief — ^and, then came the 
moment for John Hardy's name. She could 
speak of that generous heart to a generous 
heart, at last. Now when a grateful tear 
bedewed her cheek, she saw a responsive tear 
in her uncle's eye, and her heart burned 
within her in love to him, as he asked, 
"What shall we send Mr. Hardy, from 
India, Harriet, that he will like ? " 

Pressing her cheek to her uncle'», she 
replied, " The best thing I can send him — 
the thing he wUl like best will be a letter 
telling him all about you — about my Indian 
father — ^how you have received me." 

" How ! — How then, could I receive you 
but as I have done? — ^What did you ex- 
pect?" 

" Oh, I do not know ! Perhaps, not to 
find in you so much of my father." 
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" Nothing more ? " he said, scrutinizing 
her face a little. 

Before she could reply, a servant an- 
nounced that dinner waited. Her candor was 
therefore not put to the test. In truth, she 
would have had some difficulty in answering 
the question, for a thought, hitherto for- 
gottten, had intruded — the thought of his 
wife. She remembered that there was such 
a person as Lady Anne Aveley. Whether 
the colonel had not remembered her once or 
twice since he met his niece, may be left 
undetermined. He sighed again as he em- 
braced her ; and having ordered that a table 
should be prepared for her alone, he went to 
wait on his male guests. 

And now, with the authority of the great 
Hebrew ruler of Pharoah's kingdom, he took 
his place at a board which might be said to 
resemble Joseph's, when he desired bread 
to be set on for his brethren and for the 
Egyptians. Here were Hindoo and Mahom- 
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medan gentlemen to whom it was an abomina- 
tion to eat as their English entertainer did. 
There was also something of Eastern gravity 
at the banquet, though the Englishmen did 
not fail, under Colonel Aveley's fevor, and 
with due respect, to toast the new comer, his 
fair niece. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

^' Eendida la eindad, oabeza de aquel vasto dominio, 
yinieron a la obediencia primera los principes tributa- 
rioB, y despues los confinantes, a la sola opinion, y otros 
a la diligencia de lasarmas: y se formb en breve tiempo 
aqnella gran monarquia. Admirable conquista! y 
mucbas veces ilostres capitanes ! aquellos que producen 
tarde los siglos y tienen raros ejemplos en la bistoria.'^ 
Be Solis. Conquista de Mefieo. 

When Harriet, ou the night of that meet- 
ing so fuU of solemn heartfelt joy, laid heif 
head on her pillow, after haying recalled all 
that she had said and done, she accused her- 
self of selfishness and unkindness in not hay- 
ing spoken to her uncle of 'Lady Anne, his 
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wife, for she learnt at Calcutta that the 
marriage of which she had heard in England, 
had indeed taken place. His wife I — she 
repeated to herself. Then she thought that 
however dear she might become to him, a 
wife must still be dearer, and it was her 
turn to sigh. 

Her first care in the morning, on seeing 
Colonel Aveley again, was to tell frankly 
her thought of the night before; that she 
had been selfishly forgetful in not speaking 
of her aunt-^in not saying how much she 
hoped that this new relative contributed to 
his happiness, as she trusted she would to 
her own. Then she spoke of Lady Charlotte, 
whom she admired and esteemed. 

Her uncle was pleased with what she said, 
that was evident; but he only replied, — 
"Yes, my dear, we were so glad to meet 
that we forgot everything except ourselves. 
I am glad you are acquainted with my wife's 
sister. You wiU be good friends, I have no 
doubt. Now, come to breakfast." 
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After breakfast there followed conversa- 
tion, and then some matters of business were 
transacted with two or three individuals, so 
that in a few hours Harriet began to have 
some idea of the nature of Colonel Aveley's 
functions. 

He was much more than a military officer. 
He exercised over a large province, large 
powers, civil and judicial. One might say, 
legislative and administrative, but that these 
terms would imply in his authority an inde- 
pendence which has always been denied the 
conquerors of India for the Honourable Com- 
pany. The hunting party was not altogether 
a party of pleasure; or, at least, it soon 
changed into one of business, and Harriet 
found that her uncle was on a kind of pro- 
gress through the district under his jurisdic- 
tion, for the direction of its aflFairs and the 
fulfilment of his magisterial duties. 

Arduous they were, and attended by 
weighty responsibilities, demanding as they 
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did the prompt decision of the military com- 
mander, with the temperance and calmness 
of the legislator. Harriet not being one of 
those women who hold it expedient, as well 
as interesting, to see nothing in this world 
beyond the circle which includes all that is 
necessary for their own special comfort and 
laudation, did not shut her eyes to what was 
taking place around her. It had been in- 
tended that she should proceed to Colonel 
Aveley's place of residence without him, 
under the escort of some of his friends. But, 
on second thoughts, when he saw how inde- 
pendent of others she was for amusement 
and occupation — ^how she could forget herself 
in the happiness of others, he determined to 
keep her with himself until his return homo. 
Accordingly, he dispatched to his wife an 
account of his proceedings, and of this 
arrangement respecting his niece. 

Thus, Harriet had soon the happiness of 
feeling that she was valued and loved. In* 
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deed) it was long before he and she had said 
all they wished to say of their past lives — of 
their joy in their meeting, and in that quick 
ajSection and confidence which had sprung 
up between them. To her uncle her society 
became a solace and refreshment after the 
business of the day, and the naivet6 of her 
remarks on the modes of life around her 
was a constant source of pleasure to him, 
although what she said seemed often simply, 
childish. 

At one time, seeing what authority such 
men as Colonel Aveley — ^and even men of a 
much lower grade — ^possessed, they seemed 
to her nothing less than mighty sovereigns. 
Then their titles of residents, commissioners, 
political agents, assistants, and so forth, 
would offer ideas derogatory to the dignity 
with which she had invested them ; and, she 
had to acknowledge that there was in their 
functions too much of the revenue and cus- 
toms' collector — ^too much of the post-mas- 
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ter's and treasurer's business mixed with the 
management of native chiefs, and with the 
duties of magistrate and general. Still, real 
substantial power was theirs, and when she 
asked how this had grown up, his* conclusion 
respecting it was similar to that of the 
Spanish historian of Mexico. like him, he 
exulted in the vast dominion subjected to 
his native country. Delhi, the once famed 
capital of the Moguls, given up; the Em- 
peror, a pensioner ; the lands over which his 
ancestors held sway, all now under the 
British name ; the tributary bordering states 
brought to sue for peace and accept it on 
any terms; the boundaries of the Anglo- 
Indian empire strictly defined, everything 
augured well for its consolidation and 
security, requiring as it did no farther addi- 
tion to its strength and extent — ^requiring 
no new conquests. 

." And how did the first conquests of the 
English begin?'' asked Harriet. "What 
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brou^t them sa far from home to make 
war?" 

"Have you forgotten," was her imole's 
reply, " that this empire belongs to a body 
of merchants ? — ^that they came here, not for 
. war, but for commerce ? " 

" But, uncle, it seems to me that war has 
become their traffic — ^that by thus annexing 
state after state to their territory, they are 
but traders in invasion — dealers in battle." 
"That is an odd idea of yours, my love; 
but, perhaps, you acquired it from your 
father?" 

" Oh, no I We never spoke of Indian 
wars. I did not know anything about them. 
It was my own foolish idea. For, indeed, I 
cannot look upon you — ^though I can upon 
some others whom I have seen — as the mere 
agent of a company of which the ultimate • 
object is commerce. I have read some old 
historians of wars, you know," she added, 
smilingly, " and I cannot help making you 

B 2 
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out in my imagiDatioii to be one of the 
pro-preetors, or pro-consuls, governors of 
provinces among the Bomans." 

" Thank you, my dear, for giving me so 
classic a toumure. This, however," he said, 
as he touched the sleeve of his morning coat, 
" is not very like the immortal toga 1 But, 
in your reading, you may have heard of such 
a man as Verres. I trust, Harriet, you had 
not him in your head when you pro-prcetored 
me?" 

She smiled, and then she sighed. The 
smile was a response to her uncle, the sigh 
was to the memory of her father. 

Through the opening of the tent in which 
she sat, her eye saw elephant, and camel, 
and Arab horse, — Sepoy, and turbaned 
Moslem, and half-naked Hindoo — all the life 
of India. But what did the mind behold 
at the same moment? A little carpeted 
room — a well-filled book-case — light and 
shade made by the waving of the chesnut 
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trees before the window — ^and, througli the 
the window, the village with its spire — all 
the life of England. This the name of Verres 
brought ; for it brought the remembrance of 
her father's reading to her portions of his 
favourite Latin authors in English, as he 
always wished her to be a closer sharer in 
his pleasures and his tastes. 

Colonel Aveley was summoned from her 
side, to attend to some business at that 
moment, and she was left to a long reverie. 
In sweet sUent thought she lived over again, 
in her new and strange situation, her former 
life, with all its simple joys, and its one 
Jieavy sorrow, so quickly present to her 
memory with every association of the past. 
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CHAPTER V. 



* Ohy that I should enucleate. 
Or boIto the problems of my fate ; 
Or find by neoromantio art. 
How far the destinies take my part ! 
Por if I were not more than certain. 
To win and wear her, and her fortune, 
I'd go not further in this courtship, 
To hazard soul, estate and worship ; 
Por tho' an oath obliges not. 
When anything is to be got, 
(As thou hast proved) yet 'tis profane, 
And sinfiil when men swear In yain/' 



BT7TLEB. 



But there were soon other matters than 
associations arising out of the casual contrast 
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of her present with her past life, to make 
Miss Aveley remember her dear village and 
its inhabitants. There was in Colonel 
Aveley's party, an officer not unknown 
to the rustics of Woreham, who had wit- 
nessed his exploits, both in the capacity of 
hunter and hunted. This was Major Sir 
Waloot Downes. He had only had the 
"privilege of seeing her a few times, 
when he became very meditative. He was 
reflectiag on the subject of her soon joining 
her aunt. Lady Anne, and meeting more 
gentlemen, and with greater &cilities for 
intercourse. Courtships are so short in India 
— so soon end in marriage, that edie might 
have made up her mind before he could 
decide what he had better do. 

Do about what ? — it may be asked. Only 
about proposing to Miss Aveley that she 
should change her style and title, and be- 
come my Lady Downes. 

*^ A very good thing for her," the baronet 
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continued to himself, " much above what 
she could have formerly expected. I remem- 
ber having seen in the village, a tall fine 
looking man, who certainly could not have 
been rich, kept no horse, nobody knew any- 
thing about him, except that his name was 
Aveley ; and, she is his daughter; she told 
me so ; aye, and by the bye, Hester in one 
of her confounded rigmaroles of letter^ 
speaks of her. Aha, my yoimg lady ! you 
looked down upon her as Miss Nobody. 
What will you think if I make her your 
sister-in-law? Egad, that she's a lucky 
girl ! But, then, there's that Lady Anne — 
hang it! Suppose she weue to have a 
family." 

fie became at this point profoundly atten- 
tive to his pipe, and smoked assiduously for 
some time. At length, he resumed his 
soliloquy. 

"She is a charming girl. All who see 
her admire her; I think she is taken with 
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me ; she is generally gay and smiling when 
I am present. A very nice girl. One could 
settle down to a sober quiet life, with her, 
if the colonel would only cash up hand- 
somely. My uncle — ^an old hunx" — ^this par 
parenth^se — "wont do any thing for me, 
always tormenting me with " Sir Walcot, do 
you know the exact amount of your debts ? 
Do you know the exact amount?" Con- 
found him ! He sneers at me, and recom- 
mends me to try my luck with some of 
the rich native ladies, with a Begum — a 
half-caste — ^a dark beauty." 

Now he smoked as if lost, heart, soul, 
and sense in the hookah. It might be that 
in the series of his rambling ideas, some- 
thing connected with half-castes and dark 
beauties, made him pause, disturbed the 
current of his thoughts, and plunged him 
into smoke. 

Did he think at all about hazarding soul, 
estate, and worship ? In reflecting on what 
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he had better do, did he think of what he 
had a right to do ? 

What had he a right to do I Alas, 
Eugeioal — ^that you yourself should have 
snatched from my hand the whip with which 
I might have lashed the selfish dastard, 
startling him with the cry, " your wife aud 
child I '.' ^^ Your Mthful wife, your innocent 
child!" 

No 1 you have not left me the power to 
avenge on him your wrongs. Let him then 
avenge them on himself, pursuing his career 
of folly and vice. 

As he laid aside his hookah, he said, ^^ it 
is the devil to pay living in India, I see no 
chance of saving a sixpence — saving? — ^I 
am more in debt than I was." And so he 
proceeded to do a little gambling on a small 
economical scale. 

Day after day he speculated on his in- 
tended proposals, but did not get the neces- 
sary courage for making them, imtil aft&r 
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Miss Aveley and the Colonel had joined 
Lady Anne. Then the arrival of a regiment 
caused him to come to a speedy decision. 
Among its officers was one whose heart she 
gladdened by a cordial reception. This 
gentleman was Captain Tarleton, whom she 
had met at Calcutta. His sincere admira- 
tion, his heartfelt regard, he had not been 
able to make known as he wished, in his 
fear of offending her by commonplace com- 
pliments, or of endangering his chance of. 
success by a too hasty declaration of love. 
He was delighted to meet her again ; and 
the courage which he had before lost in her 
presence, began to return to his bosom. 

He is indeed a man new made. He is 
kind to everybody. His domestics adore him. 
The soldiers who come into contact with him 
— ^and among these is a certain Scotch friend 
of ours, swear that he is the best fellow in 
the world, they would do any kind of service 
for him. The joyousness of his spirit 
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diffuses itself wherever he appears ; he is 
the life of all parties. Yet, at night, 
when he questions himself on thoi^ hopes 
which have made him brave and gay, 
he hardly knows what to assign as their 
cause. 

Miss Aveley has not said or done any of 
those little things by which other ladies 
have now and then made him certain, that 
an offer of his hand would be well received. 
But she is so sweet and kind that he says to 
himself, he will not risk yet the happiness 
which he enjoys — ^he will take some bond 
jfrom fate before that ; and thus he continues 
his visits. 

But Harriet, how is this? Are you 
playing the coquette? Can you do so? 
Are you periling the future peace of a firank 
hearted and honourable man? Captain 
Tarleton is not of the Major Sir Waloot 
Downes stamp ; is not one who can under 
disappointment find consolation in vanity. 
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or folly, or vice. Harriet was not a coquette. 
But it was precisely the vanity and folly of 
Sir Walcot, now become too demonstrative 
in his attentions, that caused her to incur 
the hazard of having to inflict pain on a 
more generous heart, by receiving graciously 
those of Captain Tarleton. In her ignorance 
of the world also, she did not reflect suflBl- 
ciently on the importance which the latter 
might attach to any kind words from her 
lips. Stind words solely inspired by a 
feminine impulse of the moment, which 
prompted the thought that she might thus 
express to Sir Walcot, how imnecessary it 
would be for him to advance any farther in 
explaining his sentiments. 

And thus, my fair village friend, from 
not thinking of taking couinsel on these 
delicate matters, which seem to her, in 
reality, not very important, may find 
herself in an embarassing position with 
two admirers; or, it may be that kindness 
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or pity will at length dispose her bosom 
to welcome lore in Captain Tarleton's case. 
As to the baronet of Downes House, he 
was not to be made distrostfol respecting his 
powers and his title. He could not be made 
to tmderstand that he was nnacceptable ; 
but, as Miss Aveley gave him no opportmiity 
of making a declaration of his desire to 
obtain her hand, he had recourse to Lady 
Anne« Feeling now that there was a riYal 
in the field, some of the old spirit of the 
turf reviyed in him ; he betted on his own 
chance of success, and boldly decided on 
not waiting for the solution of those un- 
certainties which first occupied his mind. 
His proposals were very graciously received 
by Lady Anne Aveley, and she promised to 
&vor his suit, both with the colonel and 
with Miss Aveley. Sir Walcot then retired, 
that her ladyship might at once exert her 
influence in his behalf, and Harriet was 
summoned. 
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'^ A most excellent positioii for you this 
will be, my dear Harriet," said Lady Anne, 
after she had laid the ofier before her in the 
most attractive way possible. " The wife of 
a baronet, of en old family, highly esteemed, 
with a yalnable estate, though at present a 
little encumbered, is " 

" Is — ^pardon me, my dear aunt, for inter- 
rupting you — is, it matters not what to me. 
I most decidedly refuse Sir Walcot's ojQfer, 
thanlong him for the compliment he has 
paid me. Wifl you have the goodness to 
convey this to him? You can do it in a 
manner to make it less disagreeable than I 
could." 

" But I think you have not reflected suffi- 
ciently on this matter — ^take time." 

"Oh, no ! I assure you, it needs no timfe," 
interposed Harriet, " I should so much dis- 
like the idea of hesitating — as if I were 
weighing the matter — as if I could love Sir 
Walcot Downes I " 
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"This is the romance of youth. Tou 
cannot expect to meet in India a baronet 
again to lay his title at your feet; nor, 
indeed," added her ladyship, recalling, with 
a little pride, the difference of rank between 
herself and her husband's niece, " could you 
hope at home for such an offer." 

But Harriet was inflexible. 

"Then," said her aunt, "perhaps you 
are in love with some one else ? Captain 
Tarleton is attentive to you." 

"Believe me, I am not in love with 
Captain Tarleton," she replied quickly. 
" Pray do not suggest such an idea to any 
one." 

But Lady Anne, although she had some 
notion that she was right in her suspicion, 
determined prudently to leave the matter to 
time. She saw that, with all Harriet's 
gentleness, there was much determination in 
Uer character ; and as Colonel Aveley, when 
he heard of our village baronet's proposal to 
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become his nephew, utterly scorned to enter- 
tain the thought for a moment, she was 
convinced that non-interference in aay 
matrimonial plans for Miss Aveley was best. 
Leaving her, then, safe imder the care of 
her natural protector, who we feel assured 
will not make a sacrifice of her on the 
of ambition or avarice, we may follow the 
shrine direction which her thoughts often 
take. 

From the dusty plains of India, trod by 
Elephant and Camel, let us turn to the fields 
around Woreham white with snow, and to 
the glittering roads crackling under the foot 
of some cheery-looking pedestrian. From 
swarthy Easterns seeking coolness, let us 
turn to rosy children running from the 
nipping air to the cottage hearth for warmth. 
Away, from the age-eaten, yet still gaudy 
temples of paganism and the tottering 
mosques of Mohammed to the village church, 
so bright with evergreens that all its gray 
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solemnity is gone I Christmas is near — ^that 
ever-returning youthhood of Christianity, 
full of new hope and promise ! 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

** I come to you again, hills, vales, of cliildhood ! 

^Not weakly I bedew thee, mother earth 

With tears, remorseful that ambition wiled me 

From thy bosom, but Antseus-like I clasp thee ! 

Hence, mightier 'gainst man, and time, and fate, 

I go to wrestle. — ^Yet, mother earth, 

Thou rather offerest thy bosom fair 

To my embrace, as to her wandering boy 

The sacred founts of life the Grecian matron ! 

Thus from dangerous steeps she sought to win him 

back." 

Old Play. 

It is Christmas eve. Benjamin Hardy, 

by taking a diflterent route from. that by 

which he left his home so long ago, arrives 

there, on his return, before the day-light is 

quite gone. 

p2 
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He IB the only inside passenger of the 
stage coacli^ and being thns of some conse- 
qnence attracts the attention of the loiterers 
about the inn at which he alights. No one 
recognises him, however. He had always 
kept himself aloof from the lads of the 
Tillage, was not missed when he went away, 
nor remembered when he came back. But 
as soon as he asked a waiter to send him a 
boy to carry his carpet-bag to Mr. Hardy's, 
it is amazing what respect was shown him. 

" Mr. Benjamin Hardy, sir," said the 
landlord himself coming forward, "I beg 
ten thousand pardons — ^I really did not know 
you again. But I do remember now, that 
Mr. Hardy told me he expected you. You're 
yery welcome to the Tillage again, sir. 
Here, Boots, carry Mr. Hardy's bag. I 
hope you'll spend a pleasant Christmas with 
the old gentleman, I am sure, sir. It will 
be quite a treat to him to haTO you," and 
80 on. 
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Ha! thouglit Benjamin, this is not the 
way they spoke of my uncle formerly — 
and he walked on, respectfully followed by 
Boots. 

He came soon to the old house of his 
childhood. He stopped before it, for it 
looked to him more smiling than anything 
he had seen since he left it — looked as if it 
had put on a glad face for his return — ^it 
almost tempted him in, although he saw 
strangers there. 

The kitchen was not very full of furniture, 
but it was perfect in cleanliness and bright- 
ness, and everywhere over shelf and dresser, 
and pewter and tin utensil, ^ttered the 
green holly. And among the bright things 
in that kitchen were two very bright faces 
of the two sexes. Benjamin saw those — ^but 
there were better things which he did not 
see — ^two hearts. Hearts that had no belief 
in Shakespeare^s rhyme for the holly, that 
^^ Friendship is feigning, and love is mere 
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folly." There was a branch of misletoe 
hanging from the middle of the. ceiling, and 
the possessor of the female heart and &ce 
made wonderful circles and zig-zags not to 
pass under it ;^ but called suddenly by her 
companion, she forgot her precaution, and 
very soon she found herself in his arms and 
had to pay a very serious penalty. 

Benjamin laughed and went on ; so Boots 
ventured to laugh too, and then to say, " It's 
Will Diggins, sir, Mr. Hardy's gardener, and 
he has married lately a young woman from 
the castle, and they have just got settled in 
this house — ^but* this way, sir — ^we don't 
keep on straight — we turn up here." 

"Ay? up the hill?" 

"Yes, sir. People does wonder that Mr. 
Hardy liked to be atop of the hill; it's a 
good step for him now to the pits." 

" Oh, only a constitutional walk," replied 
Benjamin, carelessly. 

"Well, by George, sir, if it does him 
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good, there's not a man in the parish would 
wish it an inch shorter ! " Boots rejoined 
warmly. 

" My uncle seems to have become a great 
favourite among you." 

" He always was it," he answered, " but 
it's a curious thing in human nature, sir, 
people have a sort of shame of saying much 
about their respect openly for any but rich 
folks, and great folks." 

" Ay ? Perhaps so," said Benjamin, 
musingly, and he was silent. 

Whether he mused on the importance of 
that which made men bold enough to pro- 
claim their esteem, or on the worthlessness 
of their esteem so given, he could not tell, 
for there was something of both sentiments 
in his mind. With head bent down, he went 
on, old trains of thought coming back on 
him. That which had been passion was now 
mellowed into reflection. Ambition was 
brought under the sway of judgment, the 
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resTilt of a knowledge of the world, and of 
himself— at least, so he believed. But was 
it safer thus ? He did not ask himself this, 
because he had never thought ambition 
unsafe. 

He was startled from his reverie, by Boots 
saying, " This is it, sir." 

He raised his head, and recognised at 
once the spot on which he stood; it was that 
whence he had taken a last look over the 
valley — had last seen Woreham Castle, 
Downes House, and Charles Aveley's cot- 
tage. Still dark arose the towers of the 
castle, from its now dark, leafless circle of 
woods — ^aU standing out the more distinctly, 
as a spriakling of snow had in the morning 
whitened the ground. Still, with its more 
cheerful modem aspect, Downes House 
shone with the last rays of daylight in the 
centre of its narrower and less massive plan- 
tations. And still, under the broad branches 
of the now stripped chesnut trees, glimmered 
the white walls of the cottage. 
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Everything was the same, and yet it 
looked so different in the keen frosty air, 
and under the clear sky in which the stars 
began to twinkle. So different from the 
October day, with its gusts, and its changing 
light and shade, its alternate heavy clouds 
and gleams of sunshine. All on the right of 
the road was externally the same, and he 
had not time to think how great might be 
the changes which the eye did not see ; for, 
turning to the left, as he was desired by 
Boots, he found nothing the same. 

What had been a field was now a pretty 
enclosure with its handsome gates, and some 
dozen yards from the road stood a house 
— ^not a mansion, certainly, but such a house 
as he had never supposed his uncle would 
live in. " My uncle, then, has become rich," 
he said to himself, as he passed through the 
gate and up the little sweep to the door; 
"he has become rich here, whilst I who 
went away to make a fortune, scarcely see 
yet how the thing is to be done." 
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The house being so lately built, there was 
a fire in every room, and the window- 
shutters not being closed, it had a true 
appearance of festivity — ^it was almost an 
illumination. Yet, whether it were the 
newness of the place in itself, or the un- 
expectedness to him of its being such a 
place, it is certain that it did not seem to 
speak welcome to him as the old abode had 
done* But he had now his foot on the step 
of the hall-door, and, before he could moimt 
it, his uncle was on the threshold with out- 
stretched hand. 

" Heartily glad to see thee, Benjamin — 
heartily glad ! " he said, in a voice free from 
any tender tremulousness ; but so sincere, 
that the young man took cordially, frankly, 
the hand of that true friend whom he had so 
long misimderstood. All the old distrusts 
of nephew and uncle — distrusts which often 
spring up between son and father — were 
gone for ever. 
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"Thank you, uncle — ^thank you; and I 
am heartily glad to see you in your new 
house — ^a fine house too ! " 

" Oh, not so fine as you think it from the 
outside I " replied John Hardy, with a little 
feeling of shame that he should be thought so 
vain and wasteM, as to build such a house 
for himself. Then he shewed that he was 
not proud, by taking Benjamin's bag from 
Boots, shaking hands with that philosophis- 
ing worthy, and bestowing on him a much 
larger Christmas-box than he had a chance 
of receiving from aay one else. 

And now the good house-keeper appeared 
with her welcomes and wishes. She was so 
.glad to see Mr. Benjamin ; he had grown, 
she thought — ^looked stouter, and very well, 
and very handsome. 

" Well, I think he is a little taller," said 
his imcle, "and he is squarer about the 
shoulders, certainly ; but there is not much 
flesh on him, Mary." 
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^' Why, no sir ; bat he has been ansdoos 
I dare for to say; bnsmess is a fretting 
thing for yonng folks. Xow, I wonder, Mr. 
Benjamin, if there's anything yon'd like 
better with your tea than whaf s on the 
table?" 

They were now in the dining parlour, in 
which the table was spread with dinner and 
tea at the same time. '^Xo, Maiy; I am 
sure there is nothing I could wish for, but 
what is here ; and, I can tell you, I have 
brought an appetite as sharp as the frost 
outside." 

Mary and her master smiled in delight to 
one another on hearing that Soon Benjamin 
was deep in the discussion of such a pie as 
his Liverpool hostess could not have made ; 
and for some time he was fully occupied in 
enjoying the good things before him, and 
made doubly good by the warmth with 
which they were pressed on him. 

Affection, warmth, good fare, rest, a little 
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chat, and then lie rose up rejoicing, to follow 
his uncle and Mary through every part of 
the house- — ^and to every part of it he gave 
his unqualified admiration. But it was very 
far from being furnished ; a few rooms, suffi- 
cient for the small household, were fitted up 
with the furniture of the old house, and 
nothing new had yet been bought. But 
Benjamin's astonishment at his uncle's house 
mania was extreme, when he heard him say 
that he would have a furnisher from town, 
that all might be done in a proper way — 
what people called fashionable. 

Well, he thought to himself, he has a 
right to his whims in building, or in any- 
thing else ; I shall not regret any purpose to 
which he puts his money, if it gives bim 
pleasure. I still rely cm myself for accom- 
plishing that for which I left him. I was sure 
that I could do all for myself. I was wrong ; 
one must have a lift at the first ; if he gives 
me that, I shall ask for no more. How shall 
I tell him what I want ? 
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Full of the ideas which followed on this 
tixought — ideas suggested by the remem- 
brance of his Liverpool plans, — his face, 
which had been unusually animated and gay 
during the survey of the house, resumed on 
their return to the parlour, its habitual 
gravity of expression. The old man, taking 
his seat again in his arm-chair, fell also into 
a reverie; for he, like his nephew, had 
something to say which he found some diffi- 
culty in bringing out. 

He could not but suspect that the new 
house, and the appearance of greater wealth 
about him than formerly, must have inspired 
Benjamin with hopes of an inheritance likely 
to be his. The thought of disappointing him 
gave him pain ; yet, he was aware that his 
hopes could only ba of that day's growth, so 
little had each known of the other for 
a long time previously. Still, his good feel- 
ingl9 made him anxious to tell all the truth 
as speedily as possible, and, since his nephew 
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did not speak, he felt that he must, for he 
would not go to bed with his secret on his 
mind. 

"Come, now, Ben,'' said he, "tell me 
how the world has been nsing you ever 
since "—rthere was, perhaps, a slight em- 
phasis on the y(W, implying " for you have 
seen how it has been using me." 

Benjamin was glad of this beginning, it 
was just what he wanted, and he replied 
quickly, "Oh, imcle, just as it uses all 
ignorant young beginners I I have been 
doing as well, as I now know, I ought to 
have expected to do; but, to confess the 
truth, I am far from satisfied with thp.t. I 
was not so foolish, however, as to imagine 
that I should have a fortime made in a few 
years ; only I do now feel that I should like 
to commence something on an independent 
footing for myself." 
• " Ay ! but, you see, it is only when one 
is pretty oldish that one has a fortune made," 
answered John. 
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" And then, sir, it is of no use." 

^^ It is always of use, if it is not made for 
one-self. And, then, we can choose more 
wisely how to bestow it in age than in 
youth." 

" Surely, sir." 

" Then do not be disheartened," his uncle 
continued, "if you are in the right road. 
Do your work honestly. The labourer is 
worthy of his hire ; think only of being so, 
and of the good you can do with it when it 
shall be paid you. And then, Ben, even if 
the hire is never paid you, you will have 
had a reward as you went along, in your 
duty and your feelings." 

Aha ! thought Benjamin, this is strange 
— ^my uncle a kind of speech-maker 1 

Aha I say I, honest John, were you trying 
to reconcile yourself, as well as Benjamin, 
to the step which you had taken ? Were 
old ties of blood knotted again at the sight 
of the young man, who should have been 
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more of a son to you, and who now 
seemed as if he gladly would be such? 
Perhaps so. 

Benjamin's reply was characteristic. He 
acknowledged that forty years hence he 
might agree with his uncle, but that just 
then it was impossible for him to do so. He 
thought every one wished for independence 
at the time when he could best enjoy it; 
that he agreed was assuredly not in early 
youth, when ignorant of life and ourselves 
we know neither what to choose, nor how. 
Middle age was the time — ^we could still 
enjoy, and could best judge how to do good; 
of course, every one should think of doing 
good with his means, according to what they 
were. 

Now this was more like speech-making 
than John's few words ; less convincing, be- 
cause the speaker seemed himself less con- 
vinced. There was a pause— rthen Benjamin 
went on again, but much more to the purpose. 
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He said, that a liverpool merchant^ an 
acute man of business^ doing well, had 
offered to take him into partnership ; he was 
now only thinking how he should raise the 
money required to be put into the concern. 
The proposal of which he spoke had been 
made to him by that acquaintance, the 
radical he met on his return, whom he 
called on according to invitation, and who 
found that his intimate knowledge of West 
Indian ajBBairs could be turned by him to 
yaluable account. 

John Hardy, though not dignified with 
the name of merchant, had the business 
habits of a straightforward sensible man, 
and could give a good opinion on matters 
which seemed quite out of his line. He 
inquired minutely into all the circum- 
stances of the transaction with the stranger, 
and was quite satisfied that all was correct, 
and that the offer was a highly promising 
one. 
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After a long silence^ he cleared his throat, 
as if in truth to make a speech. ^^ Ben/' 
he said, " I always hoped to leave Ned and 
you a thousand each ; I have in my will 
given you both shares; but the two thousand 
pounds now will be better than at my death. 
I will put it out of the will, and give it you 
before you go." As he spoke, he went to 
an old fashioned escrutoire, and took out his 
will, drawn up in due form. 

The sum offered was double what Ben- 
jamin had hoped for, and he expressed his 
gratitude to his uncle. But why, he asked 
himself, if he were so rich, be so particular 
about the will ? Should he not be his heir ? 
There was an if — ^if not he— who ? 

But John Hardy as the best means of 
telling what he wished told, put the will 
into his hands. He opened it as little 
eagerly as he could, and the old man, as if 
present after his own death, looked on, 
serene as a disembodied spirit. 
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Benjamin's eye rested but a moment on 
the will — ^Heir ? — ^Heiress, residuary legatee 
— ^Harriet Aveley ! It fell from his hand, — 
" Miss Aveley, sir ? " he exclaimed. 

'^ I did not think you would have been so 
surprised, Benjamin," said his uncle in a 
deprecating tone, ^^ for you knew her — ^knew 
how desolate she was left." 

Benjamin could not reply, conflicting 
passions, commingling recollections choked 
his voice. 

The old man's voice was not choked 
beyond the power of utterance ; it was only 
unsteady, broken now by tenderness and love. 
He spoke, and he was eloquent indeed, 
though in abruj)t phrases. He told of the 
young girl's week beside the dead body of 
her father — ^not a living soul near to say, "I 
am your friend ; " then of that smile which 
played on her lips in the midst of her tears, 
even at his kindness — ^his I a rough old man 
like biTTi ! so unlike her father — ^and she 
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offered to come and live with him; she had 
lived with him. What a life had that been 
for him ! How lovely, how kind, how 
humble, how learned, she was ! But she 
had to go away to India; and when she 
bade farewell to him, her arms were round 
his neck, her tears fell on his shoulder — "as 
if," — ^he stammered out whilst his own tears 
flowed fast — " as if she had been my own 
child, so loving ; Benjamin, should I do for 
her less than I have done ? " 

" No, by G — ! " exclaimed Benjamin, 
striking the table with his fist, under a fierce 
impulse of self-condemnation. The graces 
and the virtues which in his youthful selfish- 
ness had feared; the old man had rightly 
loved. Eising, he said, "Give me your hand, 
uncle, I honour you from my soul." 

" Ben, this does me good — ^this does me 
good ! " said his uncle, rubbing his forehead 
and wiping his eyes, " I did not know you ; 
you are a noble fellow ! There's many a 
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sneaking rascal in your plac^, would have 
been disappointed at not getting all." 

Both nncle and nephew were highly ex- 
cited, and after they had sat down again — 
for both had risen — ^it was sometime before 
they could resume the conversation. Ben- 
jamin was the first to speak. It was about 
Miss Areley's going to India. 

Then John Hardy related all that had 
occurred at greater length, and said, that 
lately she had mentioned having met a 
young man, who knew Benjamin — a Mr. 
Gordon ; the volume of letters was produced 
— ^but he would not read it then, he said, he 
would take it to his room with him. 

So, after another silence, when his uncle 
had locked up the will again, the discussion 
of his Liverpool afiOairs was resumed. The 
disturbance of passion having passed, the 
imconquerable spirit took again its sway, 
and he spoke of his wishes and intentions 
with his usual straightforward clearness. 
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Perfect frankness being established between 
them, the old man was more and more 
pleased with him, he felt as if he had 
some injustice to repair to his nephew, and 
as if he could not now be kind enough 
to him. 

Everything was arranged about the money ; 
Benjamin was to return to Liverpool to 
commence a new life, an independent one, 
on a good footing. That of which he had 
thought most in coming to the village was 
accomplished at once; he had touched his 
mother earth, to gain new strength for the 
combat to which he had doomed himself. 
Let us hope that our Antaeus will not fijid 
his Hercules in that Liverpool merchant 
whom he takes for a Mend, and whose 
partner he is to be. 

When he had bidden his uncle good 
night, when he found himself alone in his 
room, he laid the precious manuscript on 
his table ; he did not feel that he could begin 
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to read it just then« Again his soul was 
stirred in the very depths of its passions. 
Love, remorse, ambition, strongly racked 
him. But at length he roused himself, went 
to his window and drew aside the curtains 
to look out on the valley, that thus he might 
find tranquility in its soft repose in the clear 
moonlight. 

His eyes instinctively fixed on the cottage. 
Long he gazed, and much he thought of 
Harriet in the East Indies. • Yes, but as he 
turned away, a glance at Downes House, 
directly opposite, its broad facade full in 
the splendour of the night, hurried him 
to the West Indies — ^to Eugenia — ^Eugenia 
Downes. 

He laid his head on his pillow, but it 
was long before he slept. The Christmas 
mom had come when he began to forget 
himself, and very soon was he called to 
remembrance again by a hearty greeting 
from his uncle, standing by his bedside. 
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He dressed quickly, and roused himself, 
not to be a seeming sharer in the good man's 
happiness. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

'' Then he said, directing his speech to Ignorance, 
' How stands it with yonr Soul ? * 

Ignorame. — 'I hope well, for I am full of good 
motions, that come into my mind, to comfort me as I 
walk. I think of God and heaven.' 

Christian. — ' So do the devils.' 

Ignorance. — * But I think of them and desire them.' 

Christian. — ' So do many that are never like to come 
there.' " 

"EUVYAJX. 



Chbistmas day passed off at John Hardy's, 
as well as even Eitty, the wife of Will 
Diggins the gardener, who now lived in the 
old house, had expected it would pass off. 
And, that is saying a great deal, for her 
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expectations had been raised very high by 
her husband^ who looked on his master with 
a most enthusiastic admiration. He knew 
that it was arranged that the fatted calf 
shonld be killed^ and that there should be a 
merry making ; therefore, to please Mr. 
Hardy, merry they must be in right good 
fashion ; and merry they were. 

Benjamin, for his uncle's sake, roused 
himself to enjoy the festivity as much as he 
could. But the days which followed it were ' 
heavy enough. He had something to forget ; 
and the view always before him from the 
windows of the new house was unfavourable 
to forgetfulness. 

He heard the village gossip — all that had 
passed in the years since he left home. How 
that the earl was a widower with an infant 
son; that one sister lived with him; and, 
that the other in India was married to Miss 
Aveley's uncle. How that a very grand, 
rich marchioness lived at Downes House, for 
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the good of her health, and that the marquis, 
her husband, sometimes came to see his 
uncle. How that Sir Walcot Downes, whom 
he thought " a lucky dog," had very quickly 
ruined himself, and had purchased into a 
regiment going out to India, where he had 
been for some time. How that the Misses 
Downes lived in Mr. Aveley's cottage, and 
that the oldest of them was going to be 
married to a young clergyman ; with sundry 
other matters less interesting to him. 

He wondered as he listened to all this, 
whether it would be possible for him to be 
happy living there in a village, exposed to 
the comments of the ignorant and the rude. 
He felt, that though in a city the distinc- 
tions are as great between high and low, rich 
and poor, yet they are not so open to view. 
The contest in the game of the strugglers 
for wealth, pleased him better, hidden as 
it was by the crowd in a large commercial 
town, than that upward toiliog, every 
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step of which is known to all in a small 
community. 

Ah^ Benjamin, have you already forgotten 
the comparison with your uncle, which an 
impulse of good feeling suggested ? Every 
upward step in his toiling career was known 
to all who lived around him, and every step 
was honoured. Had the ignorant and the 
rude made any mistake then, in discovering 
where honour was due, and in paying it 
to the ftdl ? Think again before you 
decide, as you are about to do, that they 
only can be satisfied with life in a village, 
who are in the position of Lord Woreham, 
or Lord Hoodborough, raised so high that 
they can be indiflterent to all comment. But 
is that circumstance one that aids virtue or 
contributes to happiness ? 

He does reflect again. He does not decide 
that being elevated enough to be indifferent 
to the esteem of his fellow man, would make 
life in a village satisfactory, if we must not 
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say happy ; but he does decide that he could 
be made happy at Woreham. Still, he has 
not drawn that comparison between his own 
views, and those of his uncle, which I should 
have suggested, had I been consulted during 
these reflections of his. He does not even 
think of his uncle, when the idea of fixture 
happiness, after fortune had been acquired, 
presents itself. His thoughts are altogether 
given to another person — ^to Miss Aveley. 

Yes, there might have been perfect hap- 
piness for him — as perfect as &lls to the lot 
of man, he knows it now — ^in the village, 
and he turned his back on it I Could the 
happiness ever be his ? Surely that is not 
impossible ? He says she may return un- 
married; and then, if fortune be secured 
before that time, she may still be won. 

Fortune, that was the accompaniment to 
every thought, he was therefore eager to 
return to Liverpool and be at work. But his 
eagerness was different from that with which 
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he had set out in life. He deemed himself 
to have hitherto been but a looker on. 
Now^ he was at last to enter the lists on 
his own account. He girt himself man- 
fully for the fight it is true, yet it was with 
a conviction which he would not have ad- 
mitted before ; the conviction that the battle 
is not always to the strong^ He goes back 
to business feeling this, not as a misgiving 
however, rather as a stimulus to greater 
exertion; and that is right. Let us say 
success to him I as he once more travels the 
road on which he met the man who is he 
thinks to be his pilot to the haven, which 
he has yet missed — the haven into which 
the great Pactolus of speculation discharges 
its sands, heavy with gold. But I forget, 
that was the Lydian Pactolus — ours, the 
river of wealth, rolls down, paper. 

Success to him! and with this. abrupt 
adieu we may leave John Hardy to his 
happiness, and send Benjamin to his work. 
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His toils will not be interesting to follow in 
detail, and we hare other matters on hand, 
for which we escape the Stygian pool of 
traffic, and like the fallen angel, we have 
also to wing our way into chaos. 

But John Hardy's happy Christmas has 
long been past, when we venture again into 
the contending elements of old and new 
social forms — ^the chaos of Indian life, in 
the mMst of which, serene, but now melan- 
choly, Harriet Aveley is to be found. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

** Era gik Fora, che volge '1 desio 

A 'navaganti> e 'ntenerisci '1 cuore, 

L'ode, c 'han detto a doloi amici a Dio : 
£ che lo nuoYo peregrin d'amore 

Funge, Be ode squiUa di lontano ; 
Che paia '1 giomo pianger che si muore/' 



It is eyening, and the feeling whioh comeU 
to the sailor who has that day left his home, 
to the pilgrim newly set forward on his 
journey, — ^the feeling which comes with the 
first sunset, watched in loneliness, fills 
Harrietts bosom. On the morning of that 
day, her nncle had bidden her farewell. His 

VOL. II. H 
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military duties — ^rumours of war, indeed-- 
had Bummoned him hastily away from his 
family. 

But why should Harriet be lonely and 
sad ? Has she not her aunt, Lady Anne, 
with whom she has now resided some time, 
and who must share all her feelings of 
regret for the colonel's absence ? 

A word, then, concerning Lady Anne. 
The late Earl of Woreham's eldest daughter 
had been one of that crowd of honourable 
ladies, for whom the peerage, baronetage, 
and squireage of Eiigkaid do not furnish 
eldest sons in sufficient number. Their 
doom is spinster-life, which they diversify 
by the various methods of literature and art, 
wool-work and piety, ill-health and the 
doctor. In this feminine assemblage, how- 
ever, of learned, stitching, pious valetudina- 
rians, are to be found some ctf the most 
agreeable, and some of the best women of 
whom English society can boast. On the 
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other hand, there are in it some of the 
bitterest and most aching hearts which that 
society has ever concealed. 
HThe necessity of Kving quietly, imposed 
by narrow fortune on the unmarried woman 
of rank, gives to her demeanor, and to all 
her actions, an attractive appearance of 
humility. It is seldom that the latent pride 
of &mily and of name is roused to shew 
itself in the existence into which she sinks. 
Seldomer still, that after her state of 
dependence and neglect, she is tried by 
independence and wealth. 

Lady Anne sought out such a trial, when 
she found herself on the verge of the life 
of neglect and dependence, just when the 
period of humility had arrived for her. She 
saw nothing better than that humility should 
be rewarded as thepoet-satirist says it should 
be, by " a coach and six." She planned a 
voyage to India, and it was so rewardei. 
Indeed, as the wife of a man so much 

H 2 
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esteemed, and in bo high an office, as Colonel 
Ayeley, she had much more than the coach 
and six. She shared in a real respect, and 
in an obsequious homage, such as she had 
never anticipated receiving. 

She saw at once that Harriet had obtained 
a high place in her uncle's regard, and she 
behaved to her perfectly well. Ah, that 
perfectlt/ well I That, to a heart seeking a 
mother's sympathy, so quick to respond to 
any genuine mark of kindness, so warm 
in welcoming affection ! Often did Harriet 
question herself on her feelings towards Lady 
Anne, and accuse herself of having allowed 
her uncle's kindness to spoil her. Often did 
she upbraid herself for not loving his wife 
with greater tenderness. 

On the present occasion, when we find her 
alone, indulging in melancholy fancies after 
Colonel Aveley's departure, these upbraid- 
ings returned after the first giving way to 
sadness. Her aunt should be dearer to 
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her fhan she had yet been, she said to 
herself — ^she needed her eare and her ser- 
vices now — ^Lady Anne shonld begin to 
value her, for she had a means of making 
herself beloved. 

Harriet has received, since we saw her 
last, a new relative in her arms — a little 
helpless thing, now only a month old. She 
shared heart and soul in the joy which fOled 
Colonel Aveley's bosom, and beamed on his 
face when he presented his new -bom son to 
her. He saw her honest sympathy, and 
rewarded it by whispering that the boy 
should bear her father's name, Charles. But 
too soon her uncle had been summoned &om 
this new object of interest, which seemed 
destined to draw more closely together the 
affections of the whole family, by giving 
them one common centre of attraction. 

*^ How selfish I have been," said Harriet, 
starting up, " to have given way so much to 
my own regret on losing my uncle's society ! 
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What must he feel In being sepaxated at 
tfaiB time from his wife and child? And^ 
how sad it must be to Lady Anne to be 
obliged to part with him in this time of 
their truest happiness I I will go to her and 
try to console her — ^to amuse her, if possible." 
She moved towards a door in the direction 
of her aunt's apartments, but something 
arrested her steps. The house, since the 
colonel's departure in the morning, had been 
unusually silent; now there was a stir in* 
some distant part of it, and she stopped, 
bending her ear to Usten. 

She was in the usual reception room, in 
the centre of the building, and pierced with 
many doors, as apartments are in the east^ 
for coohiess. It was dimly lighted, because 
no visitors had been expected, and the aspect 
of all around h^r was so melancholy, that 
fearing a return of her sadness, and curious 
respecting the noise which she had heard, 
she stepped out on a raised terrace which 



rra. along the firoat of t}ie bouse. No one 
was near, but a road at a little distance 
below bar wa^ crowded and noisy. A gadly- 
dressed festival traia was passing along^ 
and bu£Ealoes and oamels were being driyen 
towards their night shelter. Flowers more 
brilliant than any of whidbi Europe can 
boast^ sent up to her delicate odours, whilst 
insectSy bright ia colour as the flowers them* 
selves^ were siukiog into them for repose. 
Yet all this did not banish the dejeetioai 
which had taken hold on Harriet's mind. 
And it was rather increased as the twilight 
deepened^ by the sights and sounds attend- 
ant on ^^ night's pale career." The hooting 
of the owl, the cry of the jackall, the loud 
beat of the night-jar on a hollow tree, the 
fantastic sweep, close overhead, of the great 
vampire bat, affected her so strongly with 
a dread of comiag evil, that, fearing to 
indulge the feeling, she recalled her ia- 
tention of seeking her aunt's society, and 
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hastily re-entered the room which she had 
left. 

And now, the cause of the noise, which 
had broken in on the stillness of the honse, 
was made known to her. There were more 
lights in the reception room; there was a 
visitor there — one waiting for her alone. 

A certain Captain Tarlcton, whom she had 
rather not have seen, she haying not long 
ago, not without some self-upbraiding, when 
she witnessed his pain — ^refused the offer of 
his hand. With folded arms he was walking 
to and fro, and the clank of his heels, and 
the ringing of his military accoutrements, 
seemed to her ear, when she looked on his 
serious countenaace, even more ominous 
than the doleful soimds made by the birds 
of night. 

<<My uncle? What has happened, Captain 
Tarleton ? " she asked, faintly. 

He entreated her not to be so much 
alarmed, and qfuickly told his tale. Colonel 
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Aveley had not proceeded for, wlien lie met 
messengers — fugitives, rather — who gave 
him an accomit of a battle hastily planned by 
General ♦ ♦ ♦ — ^the, result of which was 
that the English troops were in full retreat 
before the enemy. Orders had then been 
sent by the Colonel, for the instant departure 
of all the men in those Cantonments, and 
at that moment preparations were going 
on for settiug out. He had come to com- 
municate these news to Lady Anne and Miss 
Aveley, and to let them know the cause 
of the stir and tumult which would soon be 
heard. 

She thanked him for his attention, and 
begged that when he re-joined Colonel 
Aveley he would entreat him to let them 
know frequently of his safety. " Ah," she 
said, with emotion, "I accuse myself for 
never having until now felt what war is ! 
I forgot the dangers, the sorrows, the horrors 
which attend it. My uncle hoped that, if 
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hd could reach a certain pmt in time, lie — 
who has much influence with some of the 
princes — ^might be able by negociations to 
prevent the necessity for fighting. Now, I 
fear that hope must be abandoned. But, 
whatever occurs, you have my best wishes 
for your safety, believe me, Captain 
Tarleton," she said, holding out her hand 
to him. 

He took it, and replied, with a sad smile, 
^^ Yet you have almost made me pray that 
some random ball may find its billet destined 
for my poor head.** 

" No I no I " answered she, " I trust you 
will live long to do your country good 
service, and to return with honour to your 
femily.'* 

He had no time to say more, to try to 
obtain a place in her remembrance, for now 
bugle and trumpet startled them. She drew 
her hand from his grasp, hurried again into 
the verandah on the terrace. What a change 
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did the night offer! — or, rath^, how was 
her mind at this momenl tuned away £rom 
all the sights and sounds of nature, to others 
more deeply int^esting. 

The cantonments extended to a great dis- 
tance along the edge of a deep ravina 
Thundering it reverberated the loud blasts 
—the beat of drums — ^the roll of heavy 
Garriages — ^the shouts of men — ^the neighing 
of horses. Above this tumult a great portion 
of the dark sky was lighted by the glare of 
torches. Nearer, in the streams of light 
which fell from the window, opening on 
the verandah where Harriet stood, she saw 
that Captain Tarleton's horse was held by a 
mounted soldier* 

"Too quick a confirmation of all I told 
you, Miss Aveley," he said. "God bless 
you 1 " and he hastened away. 

" Farewell ! farewell I" she replied. Her 
eyes fell on the soldier who waited for 
Captain Tarleton ; he saw her — ^took off his 
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cap, and bowed l(Ar. Without his cap, she 
recognized him instantly. He was the- 
soldier who had been her shipmate from the 
cape — ^who had been able to render her some 
services on board the vessel, and with whom 
she had once or twice some slight inter- 
course — she had never seen him since. He 
was our friend Gordon. But Tarleton has 
mounted ; he and his companion have made 
a last salutation, and are gone with the 
speed of lightning. The clattering of their 
horses' hooJGs is lost in the mingling sounds, 
which louder and louder rush on her ear. 
She starts, and hastens to Lady Anne. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" The*English join the most resolute courage to the 
most cautious prudence, nor have they their equals in 
the art of ranging themselyes in battle array and 
fighting in order* If to this they knew how to join 
the arts of goyemment, if they showed a concern for 
the circumstances of the husbandman and the gentle- 
man, and exerted as much solicitude in reHeyiog the 
people of God as they do in their military afiGdrs, no 
nation would be worthier of command. But such is 
the little regard they show to the inhabitants of these 
kingdoms, and such their apathy and indifference to 
their welfare, that under their dominion they groan 
everywhere, and are reduced to poverty and distress. 
Gk)d, come to the assistance of thy afflicted servants, 
and deliver them from the oppressions they suffer ! " 
From the writings of a Mogvi Nobleman^ 

SEEB MTTTAICHABEEN. 

The two brothers, the father and the uncle 
of Harriet Aveley were, as she told John 
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Hardy^ the sons of an humble country 
clergyman. Charles was intended by his 
&ther for his own profession ; but after he 
had gone through much more than the usual 
course of. study^ he found that he could not 
conscientiously take orders^ and he cast him- 
self on the world^ to make what he could of 
his learning and his talents. Circumstances 
00 &r fiiToured him that he obtained the 
situation of tutor in the family of a noble* 
man, by whose interest a cadetship in the 
company's service was afterwards procured 
for Arthur. 

During the first years of their separation, 
the correspondence of the brothers was 
constant and affectionate. Eventually, the 
marriage of each, misfortunes, changes, 
years, differing opinions, the growth of 
different associates and habits, slackened 
their intercourse, yet without uprooting their 
affection and their confidence in each other's 
principles. 
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Among the subjeots bronglit frequently 
into discussion between them in the early 
years of Arthur's service in the East, were 
the nature of the Company^s government, 
and the manner of the conquest of India. 
Charles on both these points acquired, from 
his reading at home, notions so condemna- 
tory, that he even laid before his brother, 
as a question to be seriously considered, 
tilie justifiableness of being the servant of 
such conquerors, and such rulers. 

Arthur in India, rising honourably and 
rapidly in his military career, could only 
regard his brother's views as quixotic. Yet 
there were letters, the arguments of which 
he found it difficult to answer, when they 
pressed simply on right and equity between 
men and nations. He then took refage in 
ttie logic of the soldier with Henry the fifth — 
^^That the King's cause is just, and his 
quarrel honourable, is more than we know — 
ay, or more than we should seek after ! — 
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We are his subjects ; if his cause be wrongs 
our obedience to him wipes the crime out of 
us.'' And he continued to do his duty like 
a valiant soldier and an honest man. 

The discussion between the brothers re- 
mained undecided when their own more 
personal afiairs claimed their thoughts and 
caused their correspondence to become gradu- 
ally less and less frequent And now^ alter 
many a hard fought field, many anxious 
watchings, many displays^ of diplomatic skill 
at the courts of Indian princes^ many de- 
cisions in public af&drs in which he had shown 
himself both just and humane, how was 
Arthur Aveley occupied? He had passed 
through all the subordinate posts, and was 
as a leader engaged in such intrigues and 
hostilities as Indian politics always offer — 
just such as his brother had condemned so 
warmly five and twenty years ago. 

The chief of a large and independent 
state — a man dear to his subjects for his own 
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virtues^ and venerated for his descent from 
one of the lower deities of the Indian mytho- 
logy—dying, left his son, a minor, imder a 
guardian. The person chosen by him was 
of inferior station, but his talents as a soldier 
recommended him to the dying sovereign. 
In a short time, the guardian became an 
usurper — and the young heir saved his life 
by flight. 

At that time it had entered some sagacious 
British head, that if the wealthy princes, 
nobles and merchants could be induced to 
place their money in government loans, they 
would become excellent allies and friends. 
The scheme had not much suocess, but the 
usurper just mentioned came forward with a 
sum — out of gratitude for which, he was in- 
vested with the dignity of Eajah. 

His new title only added contempt to the 
hatred with which he was regarded by his 
subjects. The rightful heir, in the mean- 
time, had succeeded in gaining friends and 
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allies, by whose aid he hoped to succeed in 
winning back his rights by arms. Colonel 
Aveley had most unwillingly supported the 
cause of the usurper, and had made strong 
remonstrances on the policy of upholding it, 
but in vain. 

However, by his prudence and authority, 
he had been able to avert war for a time ; 
and he hoped eventually to obtain from those 
in authority at Calcutta, such consideration 
of the matter as might entirely prevent it. 
, In this he was disappointed. By his in- 
trigues, the usurper suddenly procured the 
support of a large body of troops. Their 
general, an officer, new to the country and 
to the people, was at first guided by Colonel 
Aveley's experience. But getting weary of 
this, and determining to show that he was 
the superior in command, he thought he 
would by a master stroke, during Colonel 
Aveley^s absence, begin and end at once 
this long deferred war. Ke could not have 
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better pleased the enemy. There was a 
battle, but let it pass — 

" Two troops in a fair array one moment showed, 
The next a field with fallen bodies strewed," 

will suffice for it. 

The enemy declared that the English were 
beaten — ^yet the general kept his ground on 
the field on which they called him van- 
quished. However, he soon decided on a 
retreat until reinforcements could come up, 
for his loss had been considerable, as some 
of his native regiments were suspected of 
being well-ajffected to the enemy's cause. 
He was on the banks of a river which must 
be crossed. The passage was nearly ejffected, 
when the enemy, attentive to all his move- 
ments, opened a heavy fire on a small body 
of men with which he had remained behind 
to protect the rest. He waated prudence, 
but not courage, and he led his haadful of 
soldiers to a gallant charge. Quickly over- 
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« 

powered by numbers, however, he with 
difficulty crossed the river, covered by the 
fire of those who had already passed. 

The retreat soon became a flight. The 
baggage was abandoned, and by night he 
reached a fort which afforded his harassed 
people short protection. The enemy's cavalry 
encamped around him, and a correspondence 
between them, and some of his native officers 
was discovered. Whole companies deserted, 
and he was forced, if he would preserve the 
remnant of his troops, to continue his 
retreat. In two days, they reached another 
fort — ^ruinous, and in a rugged hilly country. 

There, a desperate charge was made on 
his sadly reduced band. At last, at the 
point of the bayonet, it was repelled. Two 
days more — and, exhausted by hunger and 
fatigue, the fugitives halted at sunset to 
spend the night in a ravine which seemed to 
offer them shelter. In vain I the enemy 
had followed closely, and now began a galling 
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fire. The fliglit must be continued. The 
night was dark, and all became confusion. 
In disorder, harassed by 'plunderers, worn 
down by want of rest, they at length reached 
a place of safety, in a plight as unlike British 
soldiers as can well be imagined. 

Some peace loving friend of mine, not ill 
disposed towards Angus Gordon, will say, 
why was not he one of the soldiers who 
had to undergo those disastrous ten days ? — 
Would they not have made him wish to be 
again on a high stool at a desk in Liverpool ? 
Would they not have cured him of his 
absurd mania for being a soldier ? To pursue 
hour after hour that disgraceful flight, under 
the burning sun, under the chill dews of 
night, amidst groans of anguish and blas- 
phemies of despair from the lips of his 
wounded, weary, starving, companions, would 
surely have taught him how wrongly he had 
chosen. 

Not so, my friend ? Gordon knew what 
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it was to be a soldier before he became one. 
He hoped, indeed, that he should fight on 
the winning side ; but he was not ignorant 
that even victory must be purchased by 
wounds, by fatigue, by hunger, by thirst, 
by sujffbrings from the elements. He acknow- 
ledged that if defeat came, it must be frankly 
accepted with all its aggravation of all those 
ills, and with its more painful^ though tem- 
porary, moral degradation. 

No 1 Angus Gordon had already, without 
the hardships of a campaign, seen enough to 
disgust him with a soldier's life, had he 
regarded it from no higher point of view 
than that which takes in the scarlet coat in 
days of peace, and the fatigues and wounds 
in days of war. Yet, he had not allowed 
himself to be disgusted. And now, with 
more cheering hopes than any which he had 
yet entertained, he was marching under 
Captain Tarleton, and Colonel Aveley to his 
first battle — almost happy in the thought of it. 
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It is true that much of what he felt might 
be attributed to his physical temperament as 
a Scotch Highlander ; it was perhaps some- 
thing of the impulse of his people^ what the 
poet has called " their fierce, native daring," 
But withal, he was able to reflect ; and his 
reflections tended to fortify him in his enthu- 
siasm. He said to himself, " Man's existence 
is in general but a struggle for that which 
he shall eat and drink, and wherewithal he 
shall be clothed. Does not the soldier's 
work bear testimony to a higher life than 
that? We laud him who meets death on 
the scaffold, in his efforts for the mainte- 
nance of right — ^the punishment 0/ wrong — 
the establishment of the liberties of our 
country. Why not the soldier who meets it 
in the field?" 

And we do laud him, Angus, if his sen- 
sibility to those blessings which alone make 
life dear, have led him to the field. History 
from end to end would be barren, were it 
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not for the soldier who steps forth, age after 
age, to declare in the face of death, that 
there is something more to be valued by 
men, than mere living — ^freedom, justice, 
honour. Are you fighting for them ? That 
is all. Many battle fields are holy ground, 
— are there any such in India ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

" The war that for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundoring swelled the gale — 
— ^More desperate grew the strife of death, 
Till utter darkness closed her wing, 

O'er the thinned host and wounded king, 

— ^Then from the charge the English drew. 
As mountain waves from wasted lands, 
Sweep back to ocean blue." 

SCOTT. 

Aftee the disastrous retreat whioli has 
been so feintly pourtrayed, there was a 
breathing time in the war. T3ie general was 
ill for some weeks, in consequence of his 
sufferings, moral and physical, and Colonel 
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Aveley had become the commander in this 
emergency. 

Alas for his humane and just intentions 
with regard to the dispossessed Eajah! They 
must be given to the winds. In perpetrating 
injustice we had suffered defeat, and, accord- 
ing to old-established Indian policy, the 
stain of defeat must be wiped out at any 
price, at any increase of the injustice. So, 
the only cry is, — "On, on, ye noblest 
English ! " And it is decided that the 
Indian army shall be beaten on the ground 
where it had been victorious, so that hence- 
f orward Eajpoot and Mogul might tremble 
at success. This has been variously taught 
since. But when the British again shewed 
themselves on the fatal field, the lesson was 
new to the army of the young Eajah. 

Colonel Aveley found it drawn up in order 
of battle, and overflowing with hopeful an- 
ticipations. His troops, rather fatigued by 
their march, reached the ground of encamp- 
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ment early in the afternoon, and had scarcely- 
pitched their tents, when their outposts were 
attacked ; the whole line was then ordered 
out immediately. The position of the enemy 
was on a rising ground, with swamps on 
either flank ; their front, where alone they 
could be assaulted, was defended by a line of 
artillery and numerous entrenchments. 

The British infantry were ordered to 
adyance from the right in open columns, 
and the cavalry to precede them. Being far 
in advance, they were exposed for an hour 
to a severe cannonade, before they were 
joined by the infantry. Their loss was 
considerable, and their commander had his 
horse shot under him. But, as the infantry 
approached, they .fell back to cover their 
progress. 

The former conquerors, full of the exulta- 
tion of their triumph, shouted, believing the 
movement a retreat, and poured forward 
with the whole of their guns. The cavalry, 
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in spite of the rousing impulse of the 
moment, retired with perfect steadiness until 
joined by the infantry, for whom they opened 
from the centre, allowing them to pass to 
the front. The whole were instantly formed, 
the infantry in one line, the cavalry in a 
second, a little in the rear of the right 
wing. 

The enemy had halted on perceiving the 
British infantry, and had begun a tremendous 
fire. Colonel Aveley having placed himself 
an the right of the line, the men came on, 
their muskets on their shoulders, under a 
shower of grape from their foes, until within 
a hundred yards of them. Orders were then 
given to charge with bayonets. A volley 
was fired ; they rushed on with their gallant 
leader at their head. At once the whole 
face of things was changed — ^the enemy gave 
way, and fied in every direction. 

As soon as the English troops halted after 
this charge, the line broke into columns. 
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permitting the guns to pass throngh the 
intervals, and the cavalry also, to complete 
the victory. The routed were pursued with 
slaughter to the banks of that river, across 
which they had so lately triumphantly driven 
those who were now in their turn conquerors, 
and there the strife of death grew more des- 
perate. 

And where are our friends in this short 
bloody work ? The oldest and best relator 
of battles singles out the renowned indi- 
vidual labourers in their great vocation. 
Night is coming &st; search the field for 
those in whom we are interested, whilst 
there is yet light ! 

Place to our village ! See there Major 
Sir Walcot Downes ! He has actually been 
in battle — he is safe. Now gesticulating 
with nervous vehemence to a brother officer, 
he acknowledges that he felt queerish ; but 
that he should never care a straw about the 
thing again — ^it is a mere trifle. 
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Captain Tarleton — ^I cannot overlook him 
on Harriet Aveley's account — ^he has not 
been hit by a random bullet. lie is occupied 
solely by the suflferings of others, for not 
without heavy loss has this battle been won. 
His generous heart, grateful for life, re- 
proaches him for the love-sick thought which 
made him fancy that he desired death^ and 
he is henceforward a wiser man. 

And Gordon ? Gordon could not say, like 
Sir Walcot, that he felt queer, and thought 
the thing a mere trifle; nor, like Tarleton, 
that he was grateful for being alive when 
better men were dead. He had not given 
way to reflections on what he felt ; yet it is 
certain he had been startled by sensations 
altogether new to him, on the first universal 
click of the musketry, which conveyed so 
much more strongly the impression of man's 
personal share in the murderous work, than 
the pealing of the artillery did. Not, how- 
ever, for a moment did he lose the perfect 
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possession of .' his understanding. . He was, 
in truth, cooler when inhaling the gun- 
powder, than he had been on the march. 

Being with the guns, his part in the 
battle did not come at first. But during 
the preceding acts of the eventful drama, he 
had bent his faculties to the conception of 
its plan; and now that it was fully developed 
to him, great was his admiration of his com- 
mander. When he dared turn an eye or a 
thought from his duty, he looked only for 
Colonel Aveley on the field. 

And he ? Where was he whose talents 
had planned, and whose judgment had 
executed so well ? Ha ! Gordon, look ! 
There he is ; he stands alone on the right, 
watching the end of his skilfully ordered 
evolutions. 

And now no longer alone. Four of the 
enemy — men of note, as their accoutrements 
show — ^have attacked him. 

For Gordon to see and to rush to his aid 
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is one act* Nothing hinders his lightning 
speed bnt a moment's stay to fire a pistol. 
He has done good service for one of the 
fonr assailants. It is the yonng Bajah. 
ThuBj if to strike the chief foe be honour, 
our soldier has it. 

The Bajah bends forward and seems about 
to &.11, but one of his friends supports him, 
and turns his horse's head from the field. 
Before departing, a &.tal word is spoken. 
T3ieir first wish had been to take Colonel 
Aveley prisoner, knowing what his inten- 
tions had been before the war, they hoped 
by his aid, were he ui their hands, to make 
better terms. But vengeance took the place 
of prudence, and ^^ death I " was the fiettal 
word from the lips of the Eajah's friend. 

Gordon reached the sinking colonel just 
as one of his enemies had dismounted, the 
better to effect his ruthless purpose. He 
flung himself between them, dashed up the 
weapon before it reached its aim, and caused 
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the wielder to sink^ not lifeless but disabled, 
at his feet. His companions fled. Colonel 
Aveley had scarcely murmured, "thank 
you, brave fellow ! " when Gordon received 
him fainting in his arms. 

It was not without difficulty that he found 
the means of having him conveyed to his 
tent. Darkness was coming on, but the 
guns still swept the plain occasionally, and 
the cavalry scoitred it in pursuit of ' the 
fugitives. Every medical officer was already 
engaged in his sad duties ; and of the mili- 
tary leaders, none suspected what had be- 
fallen their commander, whose genius and 
courage so clearly manifested on that day, 
all were openly or secre'ly applauding. 
When the danger in which he lay was made 
known, the regret was universal and sincere. 

Soon the notes of recall were heard, and 
the guns fell silent. The vanquished were 
allowed unmolested to pass the river ; the 
wave of battle roUed back from the wasted 
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land leaying belund the wrecked; there 
were two thousand dead, conquerors and 
conquered together. 

With deeper night came all the calm that 
could be hoped for in the encampment. 
From time to time might be heard the 
heartless mirth, or the maudlin sympathy of 
the camp follower ; the boisterous laugh of 
thoughtless youth, yet under the excitement 
of the day; the curses of the hardened 
soldier ; the groans of the suffering and the 
dying, and the frequent challenge of the 
sentinel to those who came and went, in their 
services to others. But amidst this hum, 
the varied breathings of souls so different in 
kind and in affection, there was silence here 
and there. This was where courage, and 
sense, and manly piety sat thoughtful after 
the stir of the day ; or, where overworn 
nature sank into the sleep of exhaustion. 

And from the distant field the wind 
brought strange, startling soxmds. The 
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howUng of beasts, the shrieking of birds of 
prey, speeding to the banquet which man 
had prepared for them. And then the 
dismal plash of some lingering fugitiye who 
dared the river in the darkness, rather than 
the face of his enemy in the day. 

But though night passed by with such 
accompaniments, within Colonel Aveley's 
tent and close around it, all was silence, 
broken only by a whisper from the anxious 
stirgeons. Gordon continued to support him 
whilst they examined his wounds. He did 
not speak, but his coimtenance told so plainly 
his grief, almost anguish of heart, at their 
despairing looks, that one of them, an old 
man, laid his hand on the yonng soldier^s 
head, with an expression of latherly kind- 
ness and pity. Angus felt his eyes fill, and 
could not upbraid himself for his weakness. 

At length the colonel recovered from his 
swoon, and showed more vigour under the 
necessary surgical operations than had hmn 
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expected. Whilst these were going forward 
he happened to look up, and seeing the 
kindness and tenderness expressed on Gor- 
don's face, he stretched to him the hand 
which he could move, his left. 

" This is a noble fellow," he said to the 
surgeons, " let him be my nurse." 

" I was thinking," replied the old man, 
" that you could not have a better." 

And now had Gordon been looking for { 
reward in all that he Jiad done, it was his at 
that moment. Ilis cheeks glowed with a 
modest satisfaction. 

The surgeons retiring for the present, 
enjoined on their patient, for whom they 
dreaded fever, perfect silence and repose. 
Neither, he said were possible for him, until 
he had asked some questions concerning 
the termination of the day, and given orders 
for the morrow. He would be brief; but 
ivhilst his mind was not at ease about his 
great charge, rest was impossible. His wishes 
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were complied with, and two officers whom 
he named were summoned. The conversa- 
tion was much more lengthened than the 
medical men approved of; but at last, every- 
one departed except Gordon, who received 
directions how to act under his new duties. 
Like a careful nurse, he shaded the light 
from the wounded man's eyes, and sat down 
by him, wakeful and attentive to his slightest 
movements. 

*^ When the mind's free, the body's deli- 
cate" — ^the ear also delicate. The night- 
wind sweeping over the tent brought many 
of those sounds sad or horrible from the dis- 
tance — many of those nearer, which were 
fearful or revolting, but neither Aveley nor 
Gordon heard them — the mind was not free 
enough. 

' What thought the one of the end of his 
career ? — ^if end it were to be. What of his 
leaving his infant son, his gentle niece, his 
proud wife, unprotected in that land ? And 
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what the other in the beginning of his 
oaxeer ? At best, his could scarcely end so 
honourably as that of the sufferer beside 
him. Yes, honour was what alone he had to 
repay him at that moment, for his separa* 
tion from all that was dear to him. 

But then, with both, the thought of death 
^^ gave them pause." All anxieties vanished, 
except such as it should suggest to erring 
human creatures. They thought of it as 
brave men do — ^not timidly, nor vauntingly. 
The elder man hoped, humbly, that he had 
been in the way of his duty in the life which 
he had chosen. The younger one prayed 
that his duty might be made clearer to 
him — ^it was so. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

'' To speak truth, no maa knows the lists of his own 
patience, nor can divine how able he shall be in his 
sufferings till the storm come, the perfectest virtue 
being tried in action. It walks not in the highway, 
though it go on the heights. This is strength and the 
. blood to virtue, to contemn things that are desired, and 
to neglect that which is feared." 

BACON. 

Haeeiet Aveley's sadness took deeper root 
^s day followed day after C^dlonel Aveley^s 
departure. She was no believer in presenti- 
ments^ and did not attribute her feelings to 
a forewarning of ill that she might be pre- 
pared to me^t it or to brave it. ISTo — ^for 
though she might sometimes hrood on the 
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possibilities of war, she could not admit 
among these a doubt of her uncle's safety. 
Ker heart had opened to such a genial, life- 
inspiring love for him, that it shrank from 
the thought of his death as from something 
fearfully incredible. 

Her melancholy seemed, perhaps, indeed, 
it was — a crisis of the soul, such as the sen- 
sitive and reflecting experience, when new 
to the world, and seeking truth, they find it 
not. The fleeting things of time offer them 
no hold for their affections, and they ^re 
oppressed by the weight of existence. 

Happy are you, Harriot, that as a woman 
you are given a gentler and a lovelier way of 
faith than that which the sage discovers by 
his reason I — ^It is through your affections. 
Now when you stand by the cradle of the 
sleeping baby, the dear, unconscious, little 
cousin, you begin to feel this — a smile lights 
up ycur eye — a faint colour tinges your 
cheek so fair^ so pale. Be strong, then, if ' 
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you can ! There is no more time for philo- 
sophic melancholy, the reality of sorrow is 
near. 

With tidings of the victory gained by the 
British, came also those of Colonel Aveley's 
grevious wounds. Sick he was unto death — 
but not dead. This was all that could with 
truth be said. His right hand being dis- 
abled, he could not write himself; but the 
general wrote to Lady Anne, and as cheer- 
ingly as he could. 

Thus what she had shrunk from in thought 
as a possibility, was become at once a dread 
certainty. She did not weep ; she looked 
around horror struck, bewildered, as she 
dropped the letter which Lady Anne had 
given her. The latter held her pocket- 
handkerchief to her eyes for a couple of 
minutes ; but when she removed it, she saw 
her niece's gaze and was shocked by it. Ke- 
covering herself, however, and summoning to 
her aid that virtue pre-eminently aristocratic. 
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ooxirage in bearing the sufferings of others, 
she chid Harriet for her want of spirit in 
thus exhibiting her despair. 

It might, she said, were she weak enough 
to allow herself to be infected by it, have a 
most injurious effect upon her. To bear 
with firmness the afflictions of this life was 
enjoined by true nobility of mind — ^but 
Harriet broke in abruptly on her speech — 
" I will go to my uncle," she said, "I shall 
depart this evening, trusting to chance for 
relays of bearers and riding when I cannot 
procure them — ^I shall at once order four of 
the domestics to set out with two camels 
with the tent and what may be necessary on 
the road — ^in a few hours I can follow with 
two other servants.'' 

" You speak with extraordinary decision, 
Miss Aveley," replied Lady Anne, when she 
was able to draw breath, after the astonish- 
ment into which she was thrown by these 
words. 
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^^ I only speak as I mean to act/' Harriet 
answered with great simplicity. '^ It is im- 
possible that you with your baby could go 
to— to— your husband. I must be his nurse.'* 
She stole to the cradle again, and softly 
kissed the infant's hands many times. And 
now, tears which had been at first denied 
her, flowed in plenteous showers ; her heart 
was refreshed, revived by that heavenly 
rain — "Dear Lady Anne," she said, /^do 
yourself all that ought to be done to hasten 
my departure." 

Her auT?t's soul was touched; the un- 
generous suspicion which had sprung up in 
her mind passed away — ^the suspicion that 
Harriet, anxious about her future prospects 
was hurrying to her uncle's death bed from 
interested motives. Lady Anne intimated 
her consent to her niece's wish ; and sum- 
moned her servants to inform them that 
since she could not go to be near Colonel 
Aveley in his sad state, Miss Aveley would 
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do SO, and everything must be instantly 
prepared for her departure. 

Both the colonel and Harriet were beloved 
by their domestics; many eagerly claimed 
the privilege of going to him, or of being 
with her; thus then, instead of the modest 
half dozen named by her, she had more than 
a score of attendants. 

Once more she is borne along in the palan- 
quin; once more longing to meet her only 
relative — ^longing, but with what diflferent 
feelings now! She had passed from timid 
hope to dire despair. But soon condemning 
herself she seeks for courage where it can 
alone be found, in religion, and she becomes 
calmer as she advances on her road. 

For three days nothing disturbed the 
monotonous tenor of her way. On the fourth 
day she could not procure bearers, and she 
had to ride, but her horse was an excellent 
arab, and the change was a relief to her. 
Now from time to time she observed small 
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parties of persons, whom she supposed were 
fugitives jfrom the defeated army. Some of 
them were altogether Indian in their attire ; 
others wore the red jacket of the sepoy over 
their white cotton vest, but all had an air of 
dejection, and they seemed to shun the gaze 
of the passer by, thoup:h Harriet only turned 
on them a look of compassion. 

These parties were generally proceeding 
in the opposite direction from that which she 
was taking, but towards evening she came • 
up with a larger body than any which she 
had yet seen advancing on the same route 
with herself. Two figures, in this Hindoo 
and Muhammadan group of warriors in 
"faded splendour wan," more particularly 
attracted her attention ; these were a youthM 
chief, bowed down by pain and illness yet 
still haughty in his bearing, and a faqueer, 
strong and stout of make, whose rags and 
humility formed a striking contrast to the 
rich habit and pride of mien of the sufferer. 
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They had halted just before Harriet with her 
little escort came iip^ and they seemed in 
consultation, hut in a few minutes they all 
passed her at a rapid trot, taking the direct 
way to a town which lay just before her. 

Pleased with the view, she drew up for a 
moment to contemplate it. The city was 
one of great antiquity, and almost entirely 
Hindoo in its characteristics ; its picturesque 
masses of buildings being more strange and 
fantastic than any that she had yet seen. 
Two or three mosques only, built on the 
ruins of the temple of some grim idol, and 
a towering minaret, shooting up abore the 
many structures of the more ancient worship, 
declared that there the Mogul conqueror had 
been — ^that there also he had left his attesta- 
tion to heaven against the debasement of 
idolatry. 

Then, thought Harriet, a new conqueror 
came after the Muhammadan. What attes- 
tation has he, the Christian, made against .it ? 
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A few miles distant from the city extended 
the military lines of the British cantonments, 
and to these, dim in the distance, her eyes 
turned. There, in the soldiers' riding school, 
did the English make, one day in seven, an 
exhibition before Pagans and Muhammadans 
of their mode of worship — ^with what efifect 
on those two great religious families of our 
brother man may be easily conceived. 

Something strange passed through Har- 
riet's mind — ^she thought of the cause in 
which her uncle had spent his life ; and then, 
with a sickening, of the heart, she thought 
of his falling a sacrifice to that cause. But 
this was too painful; banishing all her 
fancies, she urged on her horse that she 
might reach the cantonments, for there she 
hoped for tidings from Colonel Aveley's 
camp. 

When she came to a certain turn in the 
road, she found that some of her servants 
who had preceded her, were engaged in a 
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parley with a considerable number of the 
troop that had bo lately passed her. After a 
long colloquy, the chief domestic or Jchan- 
samah^ came to her and informed her in a 
very few words of the subject of it. It was 
simply and absolutely a refusal to permit her 
to continue her journey. She must submit, 
they said, to become their prisoner and enter 
the city with them. 

He had scarcely finished his explanation 
when her bridle was seized on either side^ 
and two strong and stem looking men, for- 
bade by their firm grasp all hope of escape. 
She dropped the reins ; with clasped hands 
she looked imploringly around, and with a 
trembling voice bade her servant tell, on 
what errand she was going. They would 
then let her pass she was assured. 

He shook his head and whispered to her 
that that would be worst of all ; for that as 
far as he had been able to gather, the de- 
feated Bajah was one of this very party. 
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Haxriet could not inspire him with any 
belief like her own, respecting what a gene- 
rous enemy might do in such a case. He 
would not say what die wished ; and respect^ 
fully, but firtnly counselled submission* He 
was evidently alarmed at the position in 
which he found himself, between his respon- 
sibility for her safety and his dread of these 
people. 

Harriet must submit. And now they all 
proceeded rapidly to the city, which they 
entered through a lofty gateway flanked by 
towers. The streets were extremely narrow, 
and quite dark from the great height of the 
houses on each side. Though here and 
there a balcony, or verandah, or turret, 
ornamented with carved wood or stone, pro- 
jected from the walls, yet for the most part' 
the tall mansions, bare emd towering pre- 
sented rathefr the aspect of prijsons or for- 
tresses than any thing else. 

At length, the massive gate of one of 
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these habitations was opened for her, and 
she discovered that it was &r from being a 
dismal abode. She passed from the street 
into a quadrangle, in the centre of which was 
a fountain, and along three of its sides were 
terraces ornamented with shrubs and flowers, 
Servants in white tunics carried torches 
hither and thither, and lighted up this scene, 
the most truly oriental that Harriet had yet 
beheld. The apartments of the women were 
in that part of the building which did not 
look on the street, and they were pointed 
out to her. 

But not to these did she retire before she 
had strung together her few words of Hin- 
dostanee, and caused her wish for an 
interview with the Bajah, to be conveyed 
to him. She leaned against the balus- 
trade surrounding the fountain, whilst 
waiting a reply to her message ; and when 
it came — ^an unfEivourable one — ^she felt 
disposed to add her tears to the falling, 
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murmuring water. But summoning to her 
bosom all her woman's fortitude, often a 
better courage than man's daring, she con- 
quered her weakness and turned silently to 
follow her servant. He had already placed 
in the room destined for her the necessary 
articles for her toilette. 

The lamp which he held, threw the light 
before her, and some one in the shade drew 
near softly, whispering, " eat, refresh your- 
self, and sleep — ^you are safe. Eemember 
that what is decreed, whether for good or for 
evil, comes from the hand of the AU-wise." 

She strained her eyes after the figure, that 
glided from her side, these words being 
spoken. She thought it was the faqueer's. 
But at least the words were friendly, and 
she lay down to rest calm in her sorrow. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



> Those towers sublime, 



That seemed above the grasp of time, 
Were severed from the haunts of men 
By a wide deep, and wizard glen. 
So fathomless, so full of gloom. 
No eye could pierce the void between : 
Like distant thunder from below 
Was heard the foaming torrent's flow. 

Thither the vanquished hero led 
His little army's last remains. 
O'er a dark, narrow bridge- way, known 
To him and to his chiefs alone, 
They crossed the chasm, and gained the towers, — 

'* This home," he cried, " at least is ours — 
Here, happy that no tyrant's eye 

.Gloats on our torments — we may die ! " 

XOOBB. 



On the following morning Harriet was, 
even before daylight, roused from her slum- 
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bers by the stir of preparations for departure 
going forward in the court or garden of the 
mansion. Her faithful servant, who had 
lain down at her door, brought her, as soon 
as she opened it, tea and other refreshments ; 
but his countenance was sadder than it had 
been the night before. Again she entreated 
him to try to obtain for her an interview 
with the rajah, and again he made his ges^ 
ture of doubt and fear, and prayed her to 
breakfast and keep up her courage. 

She said to herself, when she lay down to 
rest, " How many women have lost fathers, 
husbands, brothers, sons, in the war! I 
must bear my part in the consequences of 
my country^s wrong-doing ; " and now, re- 
calling this sad stoicism of hers, she humbly 
endeavoured to follow the good counsel of 
her humble adviser. 

When she had finished her slight repast 
she drew near the latticed window of her 
chamber to observe what was taking place 
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in the court. Just then, from the apartments 
opposite hers, the rajah came forth ; she had 
a better view of him than on the evening 
before, and, even in the midst of her own 
sorrows, she was inexpressibly affected by 
his appearance. There was, indeed, some- 
thing truly touching in his feebleness and 
suffering, mastered as they were by a proud 
indignant spirit. His face, colourless and 
beardless, was shaded by a turban of velvet 
embroidered in colours of dazzling brilliancy. 
His paleness, so seen, struck the beholder, 
at the first glance, as ghastliness rather, and 
its effect was increased by the uncommon 
brightness of his large black eyes. 

The rest of his attire corresponded to his 
rich head-di'ess. He wore a vest and trousers 
of crimson and gold brocade ; a fine cashmere 
shawl was wound around his waist, and 
another fell gracefully over his shoulder. 
The belt wMch bore his weapons, the 
weapons themselves, and the studs of his 
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robe, sparkled with jewels. Although un- 
kinged, he bore the trappings of a king 
with pride and dignity on his slight youthful 
figure, as if he had vowed to cling to those 
at least, when all the rest was gone. But 
no I he cared for them only as the symbols 
of his rights. 

He was supported by the arm of a man 
some years older than he, whose dress was 
as splendid as his own ; but the fashion of it, 
and something also in his features and air, 
declared him to be of the Mogul, not the 
Hindoo, race. This personage, but Harriet 
knew it not at the time, was the brother of 
a Mussulman friend of Colonel Aveley. He 
was a nawaub of importance. 

Fond of the road of intrigue, when he 
dared not show himself on that of open war, 
he had been the hidden soul of the young 
rajah's enterprise, and had assisted him in 
every way that he could, without compro- 
mising himself in his relations with the 
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English, whilst the result of the hostile 
attempt was doubtful. 

However, in the misfortunes of his Mend 
he was faithful to him, and met him there 
for the purpose of offering an asylum in his 
court. This the rajah refused. Had Harriet 
understood their language, she would have 
learnt that his determination was to shut 
himself up to die in a fortress, yet out of 
the power of the usurper. She would have 
learnt that she was to accompany him thither. 
For this he had two reasons — the first was, 
that as, on account af his wounds, he should 
use a palanqum, she being in another, all 
enquiries from any English functionaries 
would be prevented by his party taking the 
appearance of the train of an English lady 
on a journey ; the second was, that his poor 
followers might, when he should be no more, 
make better terms for themselves with Colonel 
Aveley, having her as a kind of hostage. 

Yes, he knew too weU whom he had in 
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his hands I In spite of the khanBamaK% 
pmdenoe, some of her servants had told who 
she was. 

But Harriet comprehended not what was 
going forward. She only saw before her a 
vanquished chief, who, in maMng plans for 
his future safety, was yielding to exaggerated 
feelings of degradation and despair, natural 
to a proud warrior. Was her uncle merely 
the instrument of others ? Could he not 
act towards a fallen foe as his own generous 
heart would prompt ? Thus she questioned 
— ^and although imable to answer to herself 
satisfactorily, she boldly left her apartment 
to make her way to the Bajah, and declare 
all that she thought Colonel Aveley would 
do, were he a free agent in war and peace 
making. 

She had scarcely put her foot on the ter- 
race, when the whisper of her counsellor of 
the preceding night, again met her ear ; and 
she now saw that this friend was the poor 
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faqueer. " Courage ! Patience I " he said, 
"I have been among the English at the 
station, the tidings from the camp are good ; 
Colonel Aveley lives — is better." 

He glided quickly out of sight when he 
had uttered these words, which came from 
his lips with his head bent down, so that 
others could not perceive that he was speak- 
ing. She would have thanked him for his 
kindness, but he did not give her time to do 
so. Grateful for it, however, and cheered, 
she desired her servant to follow her, and 
with better hopes than before, advanced 
towards the Bajah. She had made but a 
few steps when her progress was arrested. 
The bearer of his message on the former 
occasion, now hastened to repeat it — the 
Bajah would not see her; he then added 
peremptorily that she must prepare for 
instant departure. 

In vain did she entreat her interpreter to 
throw himself at the feet of the young 
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chief, and explain to him on what errand 
she had set out; the deference for the great 
in which he had been brought up, he could 
not so far overcome as to dare so to intrude 
on the haughty Eajah, In vain did she look 
sorrowfully around for the faqueer that he 
might speak for her. He was nowhere to be 
seen, and all that was left her was to profit 
by his advice, and be patient. 

She had little time for reflection, for her 
palanquin was ready; she saw the Eajah 
make a sign with his hand ; she was desired 
to enter it ; and soon she was borne along 
the narrow streets of the populous town, 
before many of the inhabitants had begun 
the business of the day. How the two 
princes parted she was not permitted to see. 
After some time, she observed that her 
palanquin was accompanied by another ex- 
actly similar, and she discovered that it was 
occupied by the Rajah. Her generous nature, 
even then, was touched by his unhappy fate ; 
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still, when she was disposed to give way to 
despair, she turned her thoughts on him, 
and instead of the more selfish passion, pity 
for him filled her bosom. This was well — 
good for herself, at least. 

The faqueer she saw no more. She sup- 
posed him to have been attached to the 
Nawaub's train, to which as a Mussulman he 
more properly belonged. His counsel she 
remembered, and put in force nobly. Her 
situation was one indeed in which weak com* 
plaint would have been idle; the Eajah 
constantly and harshly refused to see her, or 
to listen to her. Looking then only to the 
Great Task-master, she was enabled to go 
on, losing neither hope nor courage. 

She remarked that their troop as they 
advanced on their journey into more un- 
frequented tracts, was continually increased 
by small parties of harassed looking, despe- \ 
rate men — ^wearied fugitives they were, the 
scattered remnants of the vanquished army. 
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It may readily be conceived that sadness 
and gloom brooded over all ; at length, they 
entered on a region which appeared prepared 
by the hand of nature for such stem wan- 
derers from oppression. 

The palanquins were abandoned; they 
ascended on horseback a high mountain, one 
of a chain, the boundary apparently between 
two provinces or kingdoms, and then they 
descended into a narrow valley. On each 
side, the rocks towered hundreds of feet 
above her head, making a sublime and ter- 
rific shade, so that the spot might well be 
named the valley of the shadow of death. 
So powerful was the impression on Harriet's 
mind, that she was lost for a time to the 
reality of her own position ; all connected 
with self was forgotten ; that she was alone 
amidst enemies to whom the wild justice of 
revenge was sacred, (and great were the 
wrongs they bore from her countrymen) she 
remembered no more. 



n 
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For some hours their route was only varied 
by the manner in which the rocks were flung, 
or grouped, and by the forms of those ram- 
parts of nature on either hand. At length, 
haying ascended a height, she began again 
to descend, and now how great was the change 
from the desolation which she had left on 
the other side !— so great that she could not 
restrain a cry of surprise and admiration, at 
the view which burst upon her, on turning 
the shoulder of a hill. She looked around 
with that eagerness always felt by a kind 
nature to make some other a partaker in its 
delight ; but not in any eye did she meet an 
expression which responded to her feeling. 

That which charmed her, but which had 
no charms for them to whom it was a for- 
bidden paradise, was a wide, deep vale of a 
circular form, cultivated from top to bottom, 
and clothed with the finest verdure. Vil- 
lages on terraces here and there, on the sides 
of the mountains, gave animation — gave a 
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soul to the view. From some rocks near her, 
a sheet of water falling down spread freshness 
and coolness through the air, and by its mur- 
murs soothed the senses after the toilsome 
march through the arid volcanic region just 



Here all was loveliness and peace, but on 
the opposite side, frowning over the vale 
there rose an abrupt hill; flanked and 
battlemented by rocks, it looked like a 
Cyclopean castle, a fit abode for giants. In 
the lower part, from fissures in the stone, 
hung enormous wreaths of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion ; and, lower still, there extended what 
seemed an impenetrable jungle for many 
miles around. 

On this mountain of rock, half-a-mile in 
perpendicular height, this fortress of nature's 
framing, a fortress which man had made 
looked like a petty diadem of turrets — such 
an ornament as Cybele might easily have 
borne. So it appeared from the distance at 
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vhich Harriet beheld it, just in front, and 
gilded as it then was hj the rays of the 
declining sun. In gloomier silence the 
tcoop, always regardless of the beautiful vale 
below them, wound along the face of the 
hills, and soon, in another point of view, the 
fortress presented itself to her in a very 
different aspect. 

The rock on which it stood was divided 
by a great chasm, and she now saw that it 
was a double fortress, for each summit bore 
its own citadel. There shot through the 
chasm, and between the two sombre towers, 
a crimson gleam, the last of day-light, which 
threw a sinister colouring on the frightful 
jungle beneath. At that moment, startled 
by the thought that through this jungle she 
was to pass, that to those towers she was^ 
about to be carried, Harriet awoke from her 
self-oblivion to feel, after the excitement of 
the last few hours, more hopeless and les» 
courageous than she had yet felt. And 
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where was now the good faqneer to say, 
Courage 1 patience ! 

And who said, Courage I patience ! to the 
young Bajah, wounded in body and sick in 
soul, for whom all the hopes of life were no 
more ? To him who had come hither, 

As the strack deer, in some sequestered spot. 
Lies down to die, the arrow in his heart ! 

At midnight Harriet and the Bajah stood 
before the gate of the larger of the fortressess, 
and looked up to such a heaven of stars as 
should have calmed their anxious, saddened 
hearts — ^perhaps, it did so. The way to their 
different apartments was pointed out to them, 
but, just before she went she heard him utter 
what seemed to her only one word. She 
asked her servant what it was — ^he replied, 
"It is the name of this stronghold — The 
Hook of Death." 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

" Soldiers ! Keep your ball three days ! Fire seldom, 
but fire sure ! Push hard with the bayonet ! The ball 
will lose its way, the bayonet never. The ball is a fool 
— ^the bayonet a hero ! Stab once ! — Stab the second ! — 
Stab the third ! — A hero will stab half a dozen 1 — The 
guns are yours — ^The people are yours — Down with 
them upon the spot ! Pursue them ! Stab them ! To 
the remainder give quarter — ^it is a sin to kill without 
reason. The soldier is not a robber, booty is a holy 
thing ! — ^if you take a camp, it is all yours ! — ^If you 
take a fortress, it is all yours ! '' 

Diseourse under the trigger ^ hy 

VIELD HAHSHAL, THE FBIVCfE SX7WAB0FF. 

And where was the faqueer who had tried 
to comfort Harriet ? He was in the camp 
with Colonel Aveley. 
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This faqueer, be it known, was a Mussul- 
man who had long been Colonel Aveley's 
friend, Asaph Hussein Khan, and who was 
on a private mission of his own. He had 
heard from the Colonel that there were 
reports respecting his brother, a nawaub, 
tending to compromise him in the affairs of 
the young rajah. There had grown up 
between his brother and himself a coolness 
which had estranged them from each other, 
so that he adopted the disguise of the pious 
mendicant as the best means of approaching 
him and ascertaining the truth. It was not 
that he might take advantage of his errors 
to win favour with the British that he 
sought this — ^his wish was rather to set his 
brother right, that he might be more secure 
in his semblance of sovereignty. The stra- 
tagem was so far successful, that being looked 
on as a stranger and a safe messenger, he 
was employed to bear letters from the nawaub 
to the rajah. 

m2 
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They were merely to announce that at a 
certain city he should meet the yonthfol, 
fidlen chief, offering him thus a testimony of 
friendship from which all others in his rank 
shrank at that time. The pretended &qneer 
having deliyered his letters continned with 
the rajah's train in order to witness the 
meeting, and thus he beheld the distressing 
position in which Harriet was placed. He 
assured himself that she was safe from insult, 
and in no personal danger; he then only 
lingered after her departure to see the fare- 
well of the two princes. His heart was 
moyed by a spectacle so affecting ; neyer had 
he felt so much respect for his brother ; but 
still he held it to be best not to make himself 
known, and immediately afterwards he has- 
tened to the English camp. 

There he was allowed to yisit his old friend, 
the Colonel, but he deemed it adyisable, in 
his feeble state, not to communicate to him 
the situation of his niece. He informed the 
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general of Miss Aveley's captivity, and 
named the spot to which it was intended to 
conduct her. The latter, acting once more 
on his own responsibility, determined to 
liberate her without delay by the strong 
hand. The attack of the formidable fortress 
was resolved on. 

Perhaps there entered into the general's 
resolution something more than a chivalrous 
feeling for the lady. Perhaps we must take 
into account, as a motive for his promptness, 
the desire, having troops now flushed with 
victory, to end creditably a war which he 
had begun prematurely, and in which he had 
not yet gained much honour. 

However this may be, it is certain, had 
Colonel Aveley been consulted, he would 
have entreated that ways of conciliation 
should first be tried with the unfortunate 
rajah. And could Harriet's voice have been 
heard, she would have said, in all the sincerity 
of her soul, " Let me die, rather than that 
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blood be shed for me ! " The general, instead 
of her voice, heard only his own wishes — 
heard the loud boasting of the officers — heard 
the openly expressed hopes of the men that 
they should be led against the fortress— one 
to which the enemy retired with jewels, 
making, in comparison, all that Golconda 
had ever produced a handful of moonshine ; 
and, with crores and lacs of rupees, causing 
to diminish into insignificance all that Olive 
and Hastings had ever gained. Thus en- 
couraged he is soon on the march. 

The fortress was not so distant from the 
English encampment as Harriet, in her lone- 
liness after her long journey, supposed it 
must be. The rajah and his train had made 
a great detour. Had he struck across that 
fertile valley round which he coasted, as it 
were, he could have reached his place of 
retreat in half the time taken by him. But 
he knew that on his unfrequented and deso- 
late route he was safe from pursuit, and he 
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respected the valley; it was the only spot 
not yet disturbed by war — ^it wore the same 
aspect which it had worn under the sway of 
his fathers. 

It is no longer respected. The British 
troops pour across it, and with them all the 
necessary accompaniments for a siege. Har- 
riet is soon aware of what is going on ; but 
she cannot believe that the sinking rajah will 
permit his faithful band to fight in the last 
extremity. 

He has heard the cry, which is still, " They 
come ! " — ^his quivering lips have responded, 
" I may not die, even here, in quiet ! " — and 
Harriet thinks that he will submit — ^will 
accept all that can now be given him, per- 
mission to die in quiet I Alas, no ! 

The passage of the English troops through 
the country hitherto unvisited by the war 
raised up new enemies who thronged to 
the fortress. Their indignation, imparted to 
the little garrison, was fuel added to fire. 
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Submission was as far from the Noughts 
of his followers as from those of the rajah 
himself. 

At length, among the new-comers to the 
fortress, one entered who would have gladly 
spoken of conciliation, and of avoiding 
bloodshed — this was Colonel Ayeley^s friend, 
Asaph Hussein. Wearing now no disguise, 
he came openly as the ambassador of his 
brother, the nawaub, whom he had been able 
to serve through the colonePs means. After 
delivering his message to the unfortunate 
rajah, whom he vainly sought to turn from 
his purpose of useless resistance, he was 
permitted to see the prisoner. 

The Mogul, trained to courtly habits of 
composure, was surprised at his own emotion 
when introduced into the apartment of the 
young Englishwoman he saw with what 
sweetness of patience she had borne a cap- 
tivity so cruel at that time of anxiety about 
her uncle. 
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After he had given her such tidings of the 
colonel's state as relieved her mind in some 
degree, he told her he had come to remove 
her from that frightful place, before it became 
still more frightful by the conflict which 
must so soon take place around it and within 
it. But her first thought was not of herself. 
Could not the conflict be averted? Could 
not the rajah be wrought on by the voice of 
truth ? she asked. 
, Asaph shook his head ; but, to satisfy her, 
he did that which no menial would have 
dared to do — ^he offeted to be her interpreter, 
and he led her to the rajah's presence. 

She had not seen him since their entry 
into the fortress, and she was now shocked 
at the ravage in him, which, in so short, a 
space, pain and suffering — ^tortures of mind 
and body — ^had made. The slight, youthful 
form was more wasted, the pallid cheek 
more ghastly, but the black eye glowed 
with a fiercer fire. Death, so to speak, had 
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developed itself with such fearfiil rapidity, 
that she said, shuddering, ^^ Perhaps my 
uncle may also in these few weeks have 
drawn as near the grave I " And then came 
the thought that two such beings were 
taking a part in warfare. 

Struck with horror, she extended her 
hands to him in an attitude of supplication, 
and she was almost impelled to fall at his 
feet to entreat him to have pity on himself. 
But, before she could speak, his brow dark- 
ened, his cheek flamed, his eye flashed with 
passion; and Harriet, for the first time in 
her life, felt that she was an object of 
abhorrence, of utter detestation, to a fellow- 
being. There was something so terrible in 
the feeling that she trembled like a guilty 
thing. Her country's guilt, in truth, lay 
heavy on her tender soul. Mute, despairing, 
she bowed her head before the indignant 
Bajah. 

Now followed a long and loud altercation 
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between him and Asaph Hussein. It 
ended as nngently as it began, but the 
few abrupt words closing it, which she did 
not understand, and which were pronounced 
like an eastern despot's utterance of a sen- 
tence of death, were "Go, then ! — go! Take 
her away ! I ask nothing from them ! 
Vengeance on her would be beneath me ! 
For your brother's sake, she is yours ! " 

"When her Moslem friend communicated 
to her this permission to depart, she raised 
her eyes to the Eajali to express her thanks, 
but, with a haughty wave of the head, he 
bade her begone. 

" He has suffered grievous wrong. Pardon 
him ! " said Asaph Hussein, as he led her 
out. 

"Ah, would that he could pardon me ! " 
she exclaimed. 

Without a moment's delay he summoned 
her servants, and himself acting as guide, 
they began to thread the winding path cut 
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through the jungle, which was the only 
approach to the fortress. Whilst, then, in 
safety she is pursuing this secret way, and 
trying to forget the sad thoughts connected 
with the Bock of Death, in the cheering 
hope of soon embracing her uncle, other 
matters must be glanced at. 

The general and his army are advancing 
to that fatal place, regardless of all paths. 
The natural strength of the mountain had 
been augmented by walls and barriers, which 
defended every accessible point. It may 
readily be imagined, how immense was the 
labour of cutting a way through the forest, 
and transporting the heavy guns over the 
rocks and barriers! But this labour was 
accomplished; and the jungle, far from 
proving an impediment to the troops, was of 
advantage to them. They scrambled up 
through it unseen ; and the Hindoos were 
roused from repose at the scorching time of 
day when they did not expect the assault — 
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(more than one battle has been gained in 
India by such a time having been taken 
for it) — ^they hurried confusedly to the 
defence, — ^were quickly overcome — the for- 
tress was almost instantly in the hands of 
the English* 

The great operations of war are soon 
told : but, again, of our friends — ^what of 
them? 

That a breach was so soon eflfected was 
owing to our friend Gordon. He, by his 
own observations, had discovered where and 
how it could best be made; and by com- 
municating his observations to Captain 
Tarleton, he became in reality the director 
of this short seige. 

The coolness of Angus, in his first battle, 
shewed that he had the mettle in him of a 
good soldier ; but, on the present occasion, 
he was inflamed by a valiant ardour of quite 
a different character from the bravery of that 
day. The breach having been effected, — ^the 
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music sounding, — ^the bayonet prepared for 
its work — ^he was the first to rush into the 
fortress, though that was rather out of the 
way of his duty. But he only dashed aside 
the startled enemies whom he encountered, 
and hastened forward to explore the apart- 
ments. Having got to some distance from 
the scene of combat, he foimd a servant 
from whom he made enquiries respecting 
Miss Aveley — ^who, it must be owned, was 
the inspiror of that spirit which had animated 
him. He had not negled;ed the study of the 
languages of the country, and could interro- 
gate the trembling creature on whom he had 
seized. 

He learnt that Miss Aveley had departed 
under a safe escort, some days before, and 
concluded that she was by that time with 
her uncle. This intelligence restored to him 
all his old coolness, and he returned calmly 
to the scene of battle. On his way he met 
Captain Tarleton, whose errand was similar 
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to his own. He informed him briefly of Miss 
Aveley's safely; and both much relieved, 
pursued their way back together. 

" Gordon," said Tarleton, " if your t»n- 
duct in our former engagement had not 
secured you so staunch a friend in Colonel 
Aveley, that I look on your rise as certain, 
this day would have promoted you ; to your 
talents we owe it that we have accomplished 
our work so soon. I shall take care to make 
that known in the proper quarter." 

He had not time to thank his friend, they 
were separated from one another ; for they 
had reached a spot on which war — though 
on a narrow scale — ^was showing itself fierce 
and bloody. The Eajah was there, fighting, 
not like a wounded, weakened youth, but 
with a giant's strength, given by passion — 
fighting as Hector would have fought, had 
he lived to see the accomplishment of the 
Grecian fraud. One jroice arose loud and 
furious in the mel6e— it was not his — ^from 
his clenched teeth issued no sound. 
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The voice was that of Major Sir Walcot 
Downes, who believed as firmly as the most 
ignorant Irishman in the company's honour- 
able* service, that the Eock of Death was a 
mountain of treasure. He had got over his 
first feeling of queemess about a battle, and 
being of Marshall Suwaroff's belief, that 
^^ booty is a holy thing," he was now as 
brave as a lion. 

Gordon's first impulse was to fight on the 
Kajah's side — ^to save him, but he was called 
to save a dearer life, that of Tarleton ; and 
now the battle was everywhere hand to 
hand. But a fresh body of English entering 
on the scene, the place was cleared of the 
foe. The Eajah and his few followers 
retreated to the second citadel, by a dan- 
gerous bridge-way; but even there their 
despair found no refuge. That stronghold 
had also been entered, and the little band of 
hunted men were at bay. 

In the meantime Gordon had to bear his 
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Mend, who was wounded, to a place of 
safety, where he could be attended to; 
having done this, he returned to follow 
those who pursued the enemy to their last 
retreat. But he was arrested on his way by 
that voice which had assailed his ear before 
' — Sir Walcot's. 

"Hallo I soldier," he cried, "I say — ^here, 
help me I " 

Gordon hastened to him. He was lying 
on the ground desperately wounded, and the 
effort to raise him gave him so much pain 
that it had to be abandoned. There was no 
one now near, and he must be left alone if 
assistance to carry him away were procured. 
He could not bear this, and begged only 
that Gordon would stay by him until some 
one should come. Then, like a child who 
whistles in the dark to keep up his courage, 
he talked very fast of what he had done, 
intermingling all with the phrase, "that 
scoundrel of a Bajah," and with his supposi- 
VOL. n. N 
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tions oonceming the amount of treasure in 
the fortress. 

Then came — " Oh ! oh I soldier, this is 
bad— bad." 

"Yes," replied Gordon, at length alarmed 
by a change in his countenance, " yes, and 
if the worst should " 

"The worst?" he broke in, "the worst?" 
Ay I well, it must be, I suppose". Then, 
after a pause, " Why, I say, d — ^n it I don't 
allow the old fellow, my uncle, to get the 
estate. I have a son, — ^he ought to have 
it." 

"A son? But legitimate, SirWalcot?" 

" Oh, all right 1 — all right I — ^legitimate 
enough." 

Gordon ran off, in spite of his entreaties 
not to leave him, and haying fortunately 
found a young lieutenant, not inflamed by 
so strong a military passion, as to be in the 
post where most blows were dealt, he drew 
him with him to the dying man. 
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"You say, Sir Waloot, that you leave a 
son the legitimate heir to your estate ? " 

^^Yes." 

" You were married to his mother ? " 

" Oh, yes ! '* he groaned out, for now the 
death-agony was on him. 

" Where is your son ? Speak, in God's 
name ! — if you would have justice done 
him.'* 

" In Jamaica," he whispered. 

"What was his mother's name? That 
there may be no mistake — ^her name ? " 

" Eugenia" Fanshawe," he gasped out, as 
he expired. 

Sir Walcot Downes had boasted to Gordon, 
in his first rambling talk, that he had given 
the Eajah as good as he himself had got. 
This was true. The unfortunate young man 
had just strength to reach the second fortress. 
There he sank lifeless at the feet of the 
English officer, who had entered with a com- 
pany of soldiers before him. The baronet 

N 2 
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I 

I had the honour of really^giying the finiflhing 

blow to the war. He was a great hero ; it 
may be read, by any one curious in heroic 
matters, on a tablet in our village church. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

" But we may doubt at last, whether the eager pur- 
suit of gain is so unreasonable and inexplicable in the 
miser as in our kind-hearted village friend — ^whether 
extortioners with their t\v;enty per cent, interest are 
half so paradoxical as he. To the money-lender, gain 
is a trade, the purpose and business of his life ; familar- 
ized by habit, stimulated by enterprize, encouraged by 
success. But how strange does it appear that there 
should be united so much avarice with eo much liberality 
in you, sir, and in me ? It is the intoxication of th 
sober man which should surprise us." 

B. LAimoB. 

GoBDOX, a lieutenant of artillery I It is 
a pretty grade. One from wluoh being 
attained, for, remember, he has not yet got it 
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— ^he might rise to be a ruler of Asia. Wliy 
not? A sub-lieutenant of that sort once 
rose to be ruler of Europe. This is a hint 
to ambitious young officers in the company's 
service. On Gordon, such prompting woul# 
have been thrown away. He had not the 
adherence, the constancy to self, acknow- 
ledged above all things to be necessary lor 
him who would rise above his fellows. Let 
us turn then to one who has been trying to 
teach himself, that in such adherence, such 
constancy, consists thp whole duty of man. 
Leaving Gordon, it is time to give some 
account of Hardy. 

Well, Benjamin ia no longer one of the 
large clerk community of Liverpool. He is 
a man on 'change. But certainly, he makes 
no great figure yet. He bears himself well, 
however. There is in his air and manner 
something of stemess of his self-respect, 
which impresses others with respect for him. 
He carries within, the consciousness that he 
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can be what any of those are, who are the 
great men there ; and, even that he can 
attain to what is higher, better, nobler, than 
that to which they have attained. This 
consciousness shews itself in his bearing. 
Some of the very rich men laugh when he 
passes them and say, " Hey ! a high fellow!" 

He is pleased when this catches his ear, 
for he would not be high as they axe — ^high 
only by being rich. 

His partner, the radical, has long been 
known on 'Change. He shews himself there 
with a rough, free and easy demeanour, 
meant to declare that he acknowledges no 
man to be above him; but it also as plainly 
declares that none below shall put them- 
selves on his level. There is in this an 
apparent frankness which has the effect of 
making him pass for an honest, open cha- 
racter — ^a character which his countenance 
strongly belied. 

The keenness and shrewdness of his look, 
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however, taken with his never neglecting, 
caused him to be thought a long-headed 
man, making safe speculations, who would be 
wealthy, if he were not so already. He 
was in reality, one of a very large number 
in the mercantile world, whose circumstances 
no one knows, but who get credit for being 
either rich or honest, sometimes for being 
both. This credit is most frequently , ob- 
tained by a rude exterior, and by inexpen- 
sive habits, for it is the wealthy who can 
afford to adopt these. 

But all this, though not assumed for de- 
ception, is deceptive. Such men are merely 
gamblers. They balance the losses of one 
bold speculation against the gains of another ; 
they keep afloat caring little by what means 
— ^in the end, they may make a fortune, or 
they may be rogues. 

With this partner, Hardy's knowledge of 
business extended amazingly in a short time. 
He was startled sometimes at first, by the 
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transaotions in which he found himself en- 
gagedy thinking should their affairs come to 
a crashj what would be the result to others. 
But his partner was not a man to discuss the 
pundonovj as the Spaniard terms it; nice 
cases of honour and conscience he cared 
nothing about. Benjamin was given to 
understand that they were as honest as any 
other men, and that he, as the younger and 
subaltern agent, had not a large share in 
the responsibility of what was undertaken. 
With this assurance he went on working 
indefatigably in his vocation. But I would 
gladly leave that vocation, for another view 
of my hero's life. 

Yet, let it not be supposed that I look 
slightingly on his perseverance and his in- 
dustry. The exercise of those qualities I 
hold to be essential to the fulfilment of man's 
duties; I believe that it is from so many 
shirking them,)that we find so much knavery 
business, though he did talk about politics, 
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and beggary around us. Stilly though 
England may exult in a state of things 
which leaves to the mass of her people only 
those two qualities, perseyerance and in- 
dustry in lieu of all the virtues, I exult not 
in it — ^nor would I exult in a hero possessing 
them alone in the achievement of greatness ; 
for then he could only go through the labour 
of making money, for the purpose of having 
money; a very inadequate return for his 
toil. • 

No — ^neither Benjamin nor I propose 
that to ourselves I And Benjamin once said 
something of the kind to his eager partner. 
All that he could gather in reply was, that 
he was thought to be "young" by tiiat 
middle-aged gentleman. Then, with a notion 
of his own that it was "paradoxical that 
there should be so much avarice and so 
much liberality imited" in the middle-aged 
gentleman, (he never supposed that there 
was anything paradoxical in his own state of 
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mind, nor do I, that there is in mine), he 
determined to keep all his aspiring thoughts 
to himself. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

'' Son kme est comme 1' orage, 
Qui gronde dans le nuage 
Et qui ne pent ^clater, 
Comme la vague captivei 
Qui bat et blanchit sa rive 
Et ne pent la surmonter. 

Elle s' use et se consume, 
Comme un aiglon dont la plume 
N'aurait pas encore grandi, 
Dont Toeil aspire h sa sphere, 
El qui rampe sur la terre, 
Commq un reptile engourdi/' 

LAXABTZKE. 

Hayzno said so much of mere trading con- 
cerns, it may here be added that Benjamin 
Hardy mingled in Liverpool society with 
views beyond it, and above it, bnt they were 
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confined to his own bosom. He bad now 
risen a step in tbat society. He nodded to bis 
old friends, the clerks, but he enjoyed no 
more a noisy, gossiping supper with the 
bachelors, or a quiet cup of tea with the 
married men of that class. If not, how- 
ever in the circle of those satellites of com- 
merce, he moved yet only in the orbit of the 
inferior planets, the not-richest merchants. 
He was invited to dinner parties ; and the 
dinners were superior to any of which he 
had ever before partaken, but they had 
evidently exacted much superintending from 
the heated, anxious lady of the house, ^nd 
her maids. The fare was excellent ; undis- 
guised by any French n^mie, it was discussed 
with gusto, and the wines were of the strong- 
bodied kind. But besides the dinner parties 
he was invited to evening ones — ^that either 
kind tended much to his intellectual de- 
velopement — I dare hardly venture to say. 
He was declared by the young ladies ^^ ex- 
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tremely interesting ; " and he was flirted at 
a great deal. Not flirted with — ^for that 
would imply some share in the proceeding. 
Hegaye no sign responsive to the attacks 
made on him by very decorous and reput- 
able damsels. 

Benjamin received all the attentions of 
the Mr sez with a coldness which would 
have been admirable, had it been the assumed 
indifference of the coxcomb; but it was, alas I 
too real to be overcome, or to be piqued. 
Nor was it the indifference of the man of 
sentiment who is disgusted with coquetry, or 
of the rake who has been satiated with it. 
Over either of these, the mother-wit of some 
girl would have found the means of triumph^ 
by finding out how to adapt herself to it. No, 
his indifference was the despair of all his 
young lady friends. 

In spite of this, his old bachelor partner 
often urged on him that he might make his 
fortune by marriage, naming to him some 
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of the " girls with good prospects — ^ay, and 
with a good deal in hand to," whom Hardy 
might have for the asking. To this our 
young man replied, that he should detest a 
fortune made in that way. And indeed, 
riches so acquired are always degrading to 
the self-esteem of an ambitious nature. 

"I should prefer," added Beujamin, 
"working on as I am, with the chance of 
remaining like yourself, unmarried at the 
last, to descending so low as to marry from 
mercenary motives." 

" Oh, but five or ten thousand got with a 
wife, put into business, and doubled or 
trebled, would not sink you in the world's 
esteem, or on 'Change ! " 

"No matter; I would not so procure 
capital to begin with, though I had not a 
farthing of my own," he answered." 

••^That is because jou are in love with 
some lass of your own village, or with some 
Jamaica girl," returned the other laughing. 
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They had been chatting thus as they 
walked to their respective homes^ and 
Hardy being now at his own door, bade his 
friend " good evening.'' 

Alone^ he sat down moodily in his room, 
and sank into a strange reverie* The ran- 
dom shot of the hard^ unsentimental man of 
business had struck true ; his heart quivered 
at the shock with emotions to which it had 
been for some time unused. 

Was that life — that routine in which he 
breathed — in which no workings of the soul 
were felt ? No I Man does not live by bread 
alone ; divine lips have declared it, and this 
truth under another form, passion loudly 
asserted in Hardy's breast. Beligion, love, 
friendship, will not with impunity yield 
their place in the human heart to unceasing 
calculations concerning a life solely material. 
When the desire for wealth, or when any 
baser desire usurps the whole man — when 
he thirsts ever alter that which cannot 
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satisfy, he has on earth a foretaste of the 
eternal torment ; and yet, he knows it not, 
he will not know it. 

But Hardy, at the moment when his dis- 
turbed soul asked for something more than 
the empty existence to which he had doomed 
it — asked even for the tumults of guilty 
passion — ^had two fair angels by his side, one 
fallen, and one unstained by sin. The rude 
words of his careless, worldly associate had 
summoned up these sweet faces, always re- 
membered with a touch of remorse; and thus, 
he was saved from greater remorse. Again 
he centred all his passions in being rich, and 
being great, honourably. 

It was long, however, before his meditar 
tions subsided into the frozen calmness of 
this resolve. His calculations had turned 
on subjects very dijQferent from the usual 
ones ; calculations on the real value of life 
—on the profit and loss of the soul ii^ the 
world^s turmoil ; with Harriet's image and 

VOL. n. 
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Eugenia's fhey had oome— with them thejr 
passed away^ but to return again. 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 

** Heaven first taught letters for some wretch's aid.*' 

POPS. 

But to return again ! Yes, the strangely 
coupled &ces of Harriet and Eugenia were 
destined to return again. These beings, 
unknown each to the other, so widely sun- 
dered each from the other, had more than 
once come hand in hand to Hardy's thoughts, 
and now they present themselves even more 
distinctly than before. 

Many months have passed; he has been 
treading and re-treading his busy routine 
course, undisturbed by any wandering fancies^ 

o2 
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when there amves from Gordon a long letter 
— it is almost a volume. From Gordon's 
name haying been mentioned long ago in one 
of Miss Aveley's letters to his nscle, he is 
assured that hers will be found in his friend's 
pages. Before reading he runs his eye up 
and down them in search of it, impelled by 
some indefinable feeling. It is there — and 
there. But see I the paper trembles in his 
hand — ^he has caught another name — that of 
Eugenia Fanshawe. How comes it there ? 
What does Gordon know of her ? Why 
Harriet and Eugenia together in this letter 
to him? His startled conscience whispers 
him that he is condemned — that by some 
caprice of fate Gordon has plucked out the 
heart of his mystery. Bead then, Hardy, 
read I — and straight on, as children say in 
their tales. 

First, there is a soldier's pride in having 
to tell of real war. There is no weak com- 
plaining of the fatigues of the march^ or of 
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the anxieties attendant on battle; there is 
no vulgar exultation in victory. After vic- 
tory there was the return to the camp where 
the wounded colonel lay. Then Gordon told 
of his having been his nurse^ and of his 
being permitted to resume only the more 
arduous duties of that office — for the lighter 
ones there was a gentler hand, that of his 
niece. "By the bye, Hardy, an acquaintance 
of yours," he added. 

Did Gordon write that careless phrase 
about Miss Aveley? Yes. It seemed to 
him the best means of introducing her name, 
and giving the impression that, not being 
interested in her, he might pass on without 
any discussion of her merits. It is singular 
that he did not feel at all disposed to 
upbraid Hardy for not being in love with 
her, as he had once felt when making an 
imaginary, a nameless portrait of her. The 
subject of both the young men's thoughts 
thus abruptly presented and dismissed. 
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Gordon went on with his own history and 
his reflections. 

There was a great deal about the war. Its 
dishonourable cause was commented on in 
no measured terms, and the rajah's fate was 
told with honest pity ; and here, with ano- 
ther by the bye, came in the name of poor 
Eugenia. " But speaking of what is dis- 
honourable, let me turn from public acts to 
something private of that sort. Sir Walcot 
Downes, of whom you must have heard, for 
his estate is near your village, was killed in 
our last attack. You must know that all 
our officers were aware that he had lately 
been a suitor for Miss Aveley's hand. Judge 
what his sense of honour was, when I tell 
you that, at the point of death, he made a 
declaration to me which shews that he knew 
at that time he had a wife and child living 
in the West Indies I I called in a gentleman 
to hear his dying words, that he might bear 
his testimony to them as well as I. We 
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haye smce had the whole matter drawn up 
in a legal form, and copies of the document 
haTe*been transmitted to Sir Walcot's rela- 
tives. To tell you the truth, I do not think 
any steps will be taken by them to have 
justice done the West Indian woman and her 
son. I wish you, who have in Liverpool so 
many opportunities of procuring intelligence 
from Jamaica, would try to discover whether 
there is living there a certain Eugenia Fan- 
shawe — ^that was the name Sir Walcot gave 
me. Whether she was ever called Mrs. 
Downes, or Lady Downes, I do not know. 
This, however, I do know — ^her West Indian 
boy cannot offer a worse specimen of eduoa- 
lion than his English brought up father did — 
the Creole baronet cannot be more regardless^ 
of his own interests and the interests of 
others entrusted to him with his property 
than the British one was« Let me then beg 
of you to assist me in that which I desire 
most strongly to accomplish — ^the discovery 
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of Eugenia Fatishawe, that justice may be 
done her." 

Hardy laid down the letter and rested his 
forehead on his hand for some minutes, but 
his countenance wore a pleased expression. 
He was relieved concerning his own secret, 
and he was gratified in having an opportunity 
of serving Eugeniar— of making some repara- 
tion for the unhappiness which he knew too 
well he must have caused her. He would 
write at once to her. How pleasant this 
letter should be ! How different from that 
sad one in which he bade her farewell ! 

He took up Gordon's letter again. After 
this episode he went on with the little history 
of events in which he was personally inte- 
rested. Captain Tarleton had been wounded, 
he feared he should lose this good Mend ; 
and Colonel Aveley was not recovering ; it 
was thought he never could recover. He 
had with difficulty been brought back to the 
station on the breaking up of the camp, and 
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was again with his wife. But, in spite of 
wounds and illness, these two patrons, or 
rather friends, of Angus, had done all that 
was necessary to secure his promotion — ^he 
should be raised from the ranks — ^he might 
be lieutenant perhaps when next he wrote. 
This was an important piece of news, but 
after it came a sentence not wanting in signi- . 
ficance. 

He could not but think that the colonel 
had taken what in conmion parlance is called 
" a fancy" to him. He imagined that no 
one could mov^ him, causing him so little 
pain as he. Although now at the canton- 
ments, Gordon was as much with Colonel 
Ayeley as he had been in the camp; he saw 
Miss Aveley as frequently as he had done 
there. Here his expressions became confused, 
but Hardy gathered from his words that he 
did not know whether to name himself 
supremely happy or exquisitely wretched 
for the remainder of his life. 
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Hardy laid down the letter again^ but 
indeed tliis time he had finished the perusal 
of it. His head dropped on his hand once 
more in the meditative way, his countenance, 
however, not expressing so much pleasure as 
before. After a little reflexion he folded up 
the letter very carefully and put it aside, 
determioing to read it again, but not just 
then. His next determination was to write 
at once to Eugenia. 

He took up his pen for the purpose of 
addressing Mrs. Downos. A pen so long 
used only in mercantile affairs was harsh and 
ungracious in renewing, even with a well- 
meant purpose, the intercourse which he had 
80 Abruptly terminated. In vain did he try 
to make merely a business letter of the 
matter; all his turns of expression wanted 
the directness and ease of business. Then 
when he tried to make it a letter of friend- 
ship it was worse, for in that case there were 
the returned two hundred pounds to be 
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named^ and stt the thought the blood mounted 
to his temples. 

He threw away the pen and walked up 
and down his room for some time. At 
length, when he sat down again to write, his 
mind was made up— he wrote to Mr. Fan- 
shawe. After .announcing Sir Walcot's 
death, he urged that no time should be lost 
in establishing the claim of the lawful heir 
to the estate, and offered all the assistance in 
his power for that purpose, ^e ended by 
requesting to be kindly remembered to Mrs. 
Downes. Ah, that kind remembrance ! It 
was a pleasant sort of thing, and Fate 
laughed at it ! 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

<< Do you look on life as thus without sequency and 
without aim ? Trust me, it is tho condition of minds 
which makes it the chaos which it is. It is the state of 
the spiritual w^ich causes the moral conflict witnessed 
everywhere around us. But this chaos must remain — 
this conflict must continue, imtil we see in life one in- 
finite thought, purpose, spirit, — that of reconciling the 
selfish, narrow, partial, separate. — That of making all 
spirits one, by love." 

Old Sermon. 

Hardy on the following morning went 
on board a ship whicli he knew was about to 
sail for Jamaica, and the captain of which 
was an acquaintance of his. After a few 
preliminaries he drew from his pocket his 
letter for Mr. Fanshawe. 
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*^ Fanshawe ? Lord bless you ! " said the 
seaman, " lie has been dead and buried this 
many a day.^' 

This very natural contingency had never 
occurred to Hardy. He heard it more with 
vexation than grief it must be owned, and 
began recasting his schemes for communi- 
cating with Eugenia. But the captain 
went on. 

" Ay, ay, I knew Fanshawe well ! — ^a 
pleasant man to have any business with — 
went all to the bad at last," and much of the 
same sort, ending with, " Did Fanshawe owe 
you any money, Mr. Hardy ? " 

" Wliy no, no," Benjamin replied ; then, 
after a pause, *^ Did you happen ever to hear 
anything of a daughter of Mr. Fanshawe 
who was married to an English officer ? " 

" Surely, surely I did. I was in Kingston 
at the time of Mr. Fanshawe^s death and 
heard her whole story. There never was a 
more pitiful case than hers. I would gladly 
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have Bubscribed five pounds myself to see 
her righted. A subscription was set on foot 
for her support on her father's death, but she 
was as proud as he and would not accept it, 
and disappeared." 

" How ? Disappeared ? " 

" Ay, indeed I — disappeared 1 — ^no one 
knows how or where." 

" Not suicide ? " Hardy asked in a husky 
voice, his features indicating strong emotion. 

"God knows! God knows 1 She had 
hard trials, poor young thing! But you 
know her story yourself, Mr. Hardy ? " said 
the captain, looking sharply at him. 

"Not exactly," replied the other, reco- 
vering his self-command. "I knew Mr. 
Fanshawe and his daughter when I was ia 
Jamaica, and I am shocked at what you tell 
me. I did not know all her story — ^what 
was it?" 

"You see, she had been married to a 
soamp of an officer, who soon deserted her. 
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returned to England, and caused an account 
of his death to be sent her. But, not long 
after, it was discovered to be false. Far 
from being dead, he had by the death of his 
brother fallen heir to a large estate, and was 
Sir something or another. 

"Fanshawe was too angry and too poor to 
set about, in the right way, having justice 
done his daughter ; and, besides, was of a 
disposition to think more of revenge for the 
affront to himself, than of justice to her. So, 
waiting till he should be able to cross the 
Atlantic, with a horsewhip in his hand, and 
thrash his fine son-in-law, he thought it least 
discreditlible to let the girl pass, with those 
who were not very intimate with him, for a 
widow, and say as little as possible about 
the discovery he had made. But matters 
went worse and worse with him; he was 
sold out of house and home at last, and in 
his poverty was supported by the earnings 
of his daughter, and an old negro woman, 
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for he never settled to any kind of business 
again. He is dead, however; and the faith- 
ful slave is dead ; and his daughter is — God 
knows where I " 

" A sad tale, indeed ! ^^ Hardy rejoined. 
" But, do you know, it was about the hus- 
band of Mr. Fanshawe's daughter that I had 
written this letter ! He died not long ago 
in India, but, before expiring, declared to a 
friend of mine that he left a son by Eugenia 
Fanshawe, who should be his heir ! " 

*^ Ay! — the devil ! What a business it is, 
that nothing is known about her ! And yet, 
if he said that he left a son, he must have 
known that he was living." 

" True ! true ! — and Eugenia," Hardy 
exclaimed, joyfully, then stopped. ** And 
Mrs. Downes — she was called Mrs. Downes, 
I remember — must have been living not 
very long ago in Jamaica ; perhaps, in her 
distress, she applied to her husband* It 
must have been so—." He tried to say 
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this with incUfferenoe, but tlie thought that 
she had returned his aid, that no distress 
would make her apply to him, wrung his 
heart 

The' captain in a very decided way now 
said, " I shall* try — ^yes, that I shall, to find 
out something about her. Surely it would 
be a satisfEiction to see justice done her 
chfld?'* 

" Surely it would," answered Hardy; and 
they entered into all the arrangements 
necessary for communicating with each 
other, and for performing the act of justice 
in which they were interested. 

Then, before returning to his counting- 
house, Benjamin tore in pieces, and flung 
into the dock, his letter to the dead Fan- 
shawe. 

He had not found the heaven-taught art 
of letter-writing altogether charming in 
his late attempts. To find it such, and to 
make it such to the receiver of our effasionS| 

VOL. n. p 
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that which is required of lus is not geniiu. 
wit, wisdom, leaming. No ! we need only 
to be what Shakspeare says those should be 
who are the objects of the fooPs attacks, 
^^ Generous, guiltless, and of free disposi- 
tion." These dearest, noblest qualities were 
wanting in Hardy^s reply to Gordon. They 
had, in truth, been always wanting in his 
oorrespondence with his Mend, he never 
having written until after his return from 
Jamaica ; and now a new sentiment robbed 
him still more of the " free disposition." 

His feelings with regard to Miss Aveley 
were singular. He never knew how power- 
ful they were until the moment when he 
thought he must admit the conviction that 
she was lost to him for ever ; that his friend 
must win her. After Harriet and Benjamin 
separated, her singleness of mind made her 
search with directness of purpose into her 
feelings and deal with them in a summary 
way, when convinced that they could not be 
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worthily encoxiraged. Happy the woman 
who can so act I 

He, on the contrary,' having persnaded 
himself that love has but a secondary part 
to play in the great business of life, was less 
on his guard than she. He did not acknow- 
ledge her as the queen of his soul, yet he 
did not shake off his allegiance to her. Thus 
she was permitted to come and go in fancy ; 
sometimes brought by painful, sometimes by 
pleasant associations. In this way, however, 
although he had been ensnared by vanity 
and entangled by passion, even whilst he 
believed himself master of his thoughts, she 
had become the sovereign of them. He did 
not know it until his wounded pride revealed 
it to him on the reading of Gordon's letter. 

His reply, then, did not breathe the 
warmth and openness which would have 
best pleased Angus. He tried to rally him 
on his passion for the colonel's fair niece, 
but he could not do it. He wished to inform 

p 2 
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him that Miss Ayeley would not be depen^^ 
dent on Colonel Aveley, for that his nnele 
had declared her hia heireos^ but he could 
not find words to please himself in conyeying 
this. At last he left all these matters nn^ 
touched. He merely said Ihat no doubt 
Miss Aveley remembered him, as he did her 
— ^that her &ther had been his best Mend. 

But after all, when he laid aside his pen, 
he said to himself, that although Gordon was 
in love with Miss Aveley, it did not follow 
that she was in love with him, and he tried 
to persuade himself that haying known him 
as a common soldier it was not probable that 
she would permit herself to think of him as 
a lover — as one who could ever be her 
husband. 

Boon after this he wrote to his uncle, with 
whom he always exchanged a letter now and 
then. He asked him plainly for news of 
Miss Aveley, for to him he could name her 
boldly, though he could not to Gordon. John 
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Hardy was pleased that the object of his 
e4iiuring love i^ould be remembered by 
Benjamin with so much interest as he eyi- 
dently shewed^ but he replied to him in 
rather a melancholy strain. 

Miss Aveley, he wrote, was anxious about 
Colonel Aveley^fl health. She did not speak 
of his condition as hopeless ; but, when he 
thought that her uncle might die, that she 
might be without a protector in that distant 
land, he felt as if even his age should not 
prevent him fipom going to India to watch 
over her and bring her safe back to England. 
" But for your business, I should ask you, 
Benjamin, a young man, for whom the office 
would be suitable, to go to that far country 
and bring her back to our village where I 
think we might still make her happy." 

How felt Benjamin at this generous, 
tender thought of the old man — a thought 
which implied so much? ^^Like the base 
Judean who threw a pearl away richer than 
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all his tribe ! " And now lie feared, seek as 
he would, the pearl could never again be his. 
But he banished, as well as he was able, the 
self-upbraiding spirit. He had made his 
choice and he would unflinchingly abide 
by it. 
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CHAPTEE XVIIL 

" Then might the man 
That's weary of the world, and tired of life, 
At once give each inquietude the slip. 
By stealing out of being. 

Who could force 
The ill-pleased guest to sit out his full time, 
Or blame him if he goes ? 

And yet to run away 
Is but a coward's trick — To run away 
And boldly venture on a world unknown, 
By plunging headlong in the dark — 'Tis mad ! 
No £renzy half so desperate as this ! " 



The world, wealth, honour. Hardy had 
taken against peace, love, and Harriet, and 
he shrank not from his election — only he ac- 
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cused himself for not having secured loye and 
Harriet with those other greater blessings. 

Nothing, however, was yet secured, even 
as to the choice which he had made; and 
soon how much he could endure, in his 
determined pursuit of wealth and honour, 
was to be put to the test. What the uncon- 
querable will can do for him it must now do. 

" Heaven first taught letters for some 
wretch's aid,'' said the love-oppressed man. 
Pray who, or what, taught bills of exchange ? 
If from above came the gentle art of letter- 
writing, whence came the noble science of 
biU-drawing ? For what distressed wretch's 
aid was it invented ? To answer these 
questions was not Hardy's business, nor is it 
mine. Neither of us has leisure for it. 

For some time his padiier and he seemed 
to be going on swimmingly ; then little 
obstacles presented themselves now and 
again — afterwards there were difficulties, but 
fhey were surmounted. Then followed an 
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embarrassment — ^it would be temporary — 
that was certain, if it were got over soon. It 
was suggested that all could be made smooth 
without loss of time by assistance from Ben- 
jamin's uncle. 

" But I shall not apply to him," said the 
younger partner to the older, "without 
laying the state of our a&irs distinctly 
before him." 

*r* Certainly not," replied the elder, "I 
will give it you in writing piyself. It is 
quite a simple matter — ^a very plain state- 
ment." 

The simple matter — ^the plain statement — 
was drawn up ; and then it was suggested 
that Hardy- had better take a run down to 
his uncle. He could in person better satisfy 
him of the corriectness of their transactions — 
it would appear more open, more candid — 
he would, in short, be more sure of success. 
Before an hour had passed he was on the 
TO»d. 
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As he had before visited the village for 
cash, he now visits it for the sinews of com- 
merce — credit. He has scarcely time to 
unfold his business when bills, much in want 
of an acceptor, follow him. Pressing demands 
are made, but in his usual brusque, plain 
way, by the partner. Short and good reasons 
are given for his urgency, and most satisfac- 
tory accounts of the turn which their aflfairs 
are taking, and Benjamin is requested to 
proceed at once to London about a vessel 
which had put in there. 

Honest John hesitated not in this emer- 
gency to aid his nephew, towards whom a 
new feeling of aflfection had spnmg up in 
his bosom on his former visit* Benjamin, 
softened by his generous confidence, took 
leave of that excellent being with emotions 
of tenderness such as he had never before 
experienced. 

He was detained some weeks in London 
by one piece of business or another given 
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him to transact, and yet not by anything of 
great importance. The letters which he 
received from his partner he should have 
called decidedly unsatisfactory had he sup- 
posed they contained the whole statement of 
how matters were going ; but, as when any- 
thing was unfavourable, he was led to believe 
there was something untold as a set-off 
against it, he was obliged, in those days of 
dear postage and no railroads, to be con- 
tented. 

At last he returned to Liverpool. He 
hurried to his counting-house — his partner 
was not to be found — ^his clerks looked 
amazed that Hardy was to be found. 

But there he was — and he stood firm 
against the shock which awaited him. A 
very short. time unfolded all — simply, that 
all was lost ! He bore this with the deter- 
mination which belongs to the ignorant 
boldness of a young man, or the hardened 
experience of an old one. His partner was 
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a middle-aged man — ^he did not &ce out &b 
min wliich he had brought on himself and 
others. He crossed the Mersey, and iit, a 
lonely part of those broad sands which lie 
between that river and the Dee he blew out 
his brains. It was many days before his 
remains were discoyered. They lay 

Upon the beached verge of the Bait flood, 
Which once a day with his embossed froth 
The troubled surge did coyer. 

The waves had indeed beaten over the 
unburied body, as they did over the grave 
of Timon, the ruined man of Athens — ^he 
who played a main with fortune also, and 
lost, though in a different way from our 
merchant. 

Of the lattei^-for they talk little of 
Timon in Liverpool— of the latter it was 
immediately said, with some shaldng of the 
head, ^^ Ah, he was never a religious man I '' 

Very truel But, unfortunately, it hap* 
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pened that a very religious man, an unfailing 
prayer-maker and church-goer, involved at 
the same time and by the same unfortunate 
speculations, drowned himself in despair at 
his losses. 

Oh ! cursed lust of wealth, when for thy sake. 
The soul throws up her interest in both worlds ! 

And so on — ^for poetry supplies much on this 
subject The prose of the matter is, that the 
one man could not, with all his efforts, serve 
only mammon — the other found it harder 
still to serve God and mammon — and both, 
in disgust, threw up the unprofitable task. 

But what of him who had determined to 
do this thing and find it profitable ? What 
of Benjamin? He stood unshaken, as I 
have said, and won golden opinions of all 
men — ^to whom the firm owed nothing— by 
his conduct. It was apparent to the creditors 
that he had been sacrificed by his partner, 
who must have known that he was insolvent 
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at the time he induced Hardy to join him. 
But what was not apparent to the creditors 
was, how cruelly Benjamin had been made 
the instrument of his uncle's ruin. Yes — 
John Hardy was ruined ! 

My pen refuses to write the downfall of 
the golden castle in the air which the old 
man had built for Harriet. Alas ! alas ! 
why will fate treat us with this sad indif- 
ference to our good or evil intentions in what 
we do ? Why should the generous, loving 
purposes of John Hardy be decreed to re- 
main unaccomplished, with the selfish ones 
of some half-dozen Liverpool speculators ? 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

** Que sea mi vida mucha, que sea poca 
Importa poco ; solo cl que bien muere 
Pude decir que tuvo larga vida. 

A la ad versa fotuna alegre cara 

Debe mostrar el pecho generoso, 

Que a qualquier mal buen animo repara." 

CEBVANTES. 

I PASS over months, necessary for winding 
up the. affairs of my bankrupt hero, and the 
details of that process are not very interest- 
ing. Suffice it, that it is legally accom- 
plished; and he stands erect, the most 
unembarrassed of men ; "the world before 
him where to choose," his own clear head 
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his guide — his own courage his partner. 
Better than that, his heart is his prompter — 
a heart now dictating right, for not one of 
its dictates is selfish. 

Ay, what a teacher is misfortune I He 
begins to see that ^^ there is a Divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we 
will." He believed in himself before, yet 
he thought that he believed in God. At 
length he discovers that a Divinity unac- 
knowledged is no Divinity. Now he re- 
members what his religious shipmate said, 
tiiat he was left free, but only free to choose 
— ^not free to accomplish. And many are 
the ways, through fiEtilure and through 
success, by which the Great Task-Master 
seeks to lead us to the right choice. Feeling 
this, there comes with the thought a rever- 
ence of the Invisible, new to a mind like his 
— a mind in which the idea of duty had 
been developed, solely in connection with 
the world, and with the esteem of men. 
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But with the recollection of his bible- 
reading companion there came also a thought 
which cheered him. It was the declaration 
that a man might almost always be what he 
would, although never according to his own 
time and manner. Well, then, Benjamin 
shall do what he from the first intended — 
make a fortune. He has .a cause now for 
industry and perseverance into which no- 
thing personal enters, and he will work as 
he has not yet worked. He will be shrewd' 
as he has not yet been— undeceivable, cal- 
culating, beyond the reach of Liverpool 
calculation. 

And thus he starts afresh in life. He is 
not struggling to win wealth and honour for 
himself, but to win a fortune for his uncle, 
that he may bestow it on Harriet Aveley. 
He said not a word of this to his uncle, to 
whom, indeed, he said as little as poesible. 
He offered no paltry excuse for what he had 
done, made no promise about what he would 
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do. I have used the word said^ it should 
have been wrote. He only wrote to John 
Hardy, he did not go to him, feeling, in 
truth, too much in Macbeth's mood, ^^ I am 
afraid to think on what I have done, look on 
it again, I dare not." 

And yet, in commencing a harder routine 
of duty than any he had had before, he is 
not without something to cheer him. His 
behaviour under his misfortunes gained him 
some friends, who encouraged him to hope 
for success. There was one fear that would 
intrude sometimes. Success might not come 
very soon. Could he have patience ? Were 
his uncle twenty years younger he could, for 
then he should feel certain of completing his 
task in time for him to enjoy the results of 
it. He has moments in which he cannot 
believe in that possibility, the years are so 
few that it must be accomplished in — and 
then he is overcome by remorse and sadness 
— almost by despair. 
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And what of honetrt John, whose simple 
reverence of the Invisible was reverence 
of human goodness and human suffering? 
What of him, whose religion was love of his 
kind, would they but allow him to Ibve 
them? Benjamin had, he knew, at last 
permitted him to love him, and not one 
unworthy suspicion ever crossed his mind 
respecting his nephew's share in the unfor- 
tunate transactions which had taken place — 
not one word of upbraiding about them ever 
fell from hiis pen in his letters. The heart 
knoweth its own sorrows in the disappoint- 
ment of its large desires for those it loves ; 
but they are sorrows in which not the 
stranger, not even the lover or the Mend 
intermeddleth ; for, to them we cannot find 
words to say, " We have not done for you 
what we wished." As silently, then, as the 
young man, the old man bore his affliction. 

No, Benjamin had no heart to return to 
the village ; but I took my walk one after- 

Q 2 
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noon, to the hill whence he had looked over 
the valley before setting out in life — ^whence 
Harriet had so often looked towards the 
chesnut trees and the cottage, and on which 
stood the new house. It was again Christ- 
mas-eve. There was no snow; all below 
was covered with a thin, cold mist, and a 
low, mournful wind swept through the 
leafless hedges. Under disagreeable impres- 
sions of chilhiess and dampness, I turned to 
the house, hoping to catch through the 
windows — as I had often done — a gleam of 
the cheorfiil light of the fire. But I hurried 
away the moment after, saddened in my 
inmost soul. 

No light of any kind, no movement of 
life was to be seen, not a voice was to be 
heard. The shutters were closed, and within 
a pane of the parlour window, on a great 
leaf of paper, were three little words in very 
large letters— ^^ To be let." 

I did not proceed on my walk, I took the 
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way back to the village. I had not, how- 
ever, gone many steps when I was overtaken 
by Will Diggins, John Hardy's gardener, 
who carried a great armful of evergreens 
and holly. I entered into conversation with 
him, and learnt that the assignees in John 
Hardy's bankruptcy had been desirous that 
he should keep his house and remain in it, 
but he would not do so. Diggins then, on 
his determining to leave it, asked to rent 
the garden from them, and continue that 
labour on his own account which had been 
before on his good master's. To this they 
agreed, as it did not seem probable that they 
should soon find a tenant for the house. The . 
old house was also given the gardener on 
moderate terms, which he and his wife hoped 
to be be able to pay by their lodgers. 

" Master and his old servant lodge with 
us," said the good-natured fellow, dash- 
ing away a tear. *^ Oh, that I should 
ever have to say it ! He, so independent 
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SO generous, toiling always, but never think- 
ing of himself. I could not. ever fancy the 
young man much, — people do say hard 
things of him." 

" I dare say they do," replied I, " and I 
am sure he has been to blame, in being too 
confident in himself; but I do not believe he 
would knowingly have wronged his uncle." 

*^ Why, no ! surely not ? He could not 
be so bad as that. But why does he not 
come, and say what he means to do now." 

" Well, I do think that would be kindly 
in him," I rejoined. And, yet, I thought 
I could excuse Benjamin. I recalled with 
what pain even I had looked on that house, 
in its very newness wearing so deserted an 
air — ^that house which he must have known 
the old man had filled with tender fancies 
of her for whom it was built. 

" Does Mr. Hardy go on with his business 
again ? " I asked. 

" Yes, yes ! — at it late and early — ^works 
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on — ^no complaints from him. But I don't 
think him well; he has no appetite, and 
that's not like him. My wife does try all 
she can to tempt him, so does the old house- 
keeper — and even our other lodger, lady as 
she is, will make a nice little dish for him 
with her own hands, and that succeeds 
best." 

" Oh, you have another lodger ! Who 
is she?" 

" The French lady," he answered. 

In a village like ours, where a foreigner 
was quite a rara avis^ "the French lady" was 
sufficient indication who was meant. She 
was Madame Lenoir, a widow with one child, 
a very fine, intelligent boy, and she had lately 
come to settle among us. The simplicity of 
her attire, and the gracefulness of her car- 
riage, attracted my attention when I observed 
her pass hither and thither in the village ; 
and this attention was riveted on her after 
seeing her countenance. It was composed 
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and pensive — a solemn pensiveness, indeed, 
reigned in it — a look, as if having been 
once struck to the earth by a thunderbolt, 
she had stood up again erect, and said, 
" I have deserved it. Strike, heaven, for 
I will bear it all ! '^ But when she turned 
to her child, this expression of sublime sub- 
mission yielded to the more tender one of a 
mother's fondness and pride. 

And why did Madame Lenoir go hither 
and thither in our small community ? She 
had found in it eight or ten little girls on 
whom she attended to give them instruction 
in French, and in ornamental needle-work of 
various kinds. I looked upon her as a great 
accession to our civilisation, when I heard 
the boisterous little daughters of the curate 
and the doctor softening their tones into an 
imitation of her sweet ones, and subduing 
themselves into a rough copy of her French 
grace and gentle manners. 

But the fair foreigner attracted more eyes 
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than mine. The young viscount was now 
able to shew himself in the village street, 
holding by Lady Charlotte's hand. On one 
of those appearances of his, Lady Charlotte 
saw her, and it struck her how well it would 
be if he could learn to speak French and 
English at the same time. Could she not 
have Madame Lenoir for an hour at the 
Castle every day, and converse with her in 
French before him ? His ear would thus 
become accustomed to the language, and he 
might begin to repeat some pretty little 
prases himself. 

The earl thought this an admirable idea. 
Madame Lenoir was accordingly invited to 
the castle, but on conversing with her, Lady 
Charlotte discovered that her accent was not 
pure. The stranger said meekly, " I am 
not a Parisian — ^indeed, I never was in 
Paris." 

And now Lord Woreham came forward 
with a remarkable piece of sense^ ^^but 
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really, Charlotte," said he, "did you ever 
hear of an Englishman who was able to pass 
for a Parisian ? I do not think I ever did ; 
I am sure I could never pass for one. I 
should think to acquire facility in speaking, 
is of more importance than a pure accent ; 
so, do allow our little fellow to hear French 
early, and let him try to speak it — it will 
be very amusing. The accent is not of such 
great importance. Do you not think so ? " 

" Well, perhaps — at all events, I shall be 
very glad to take some lessons from Madame 
Lenoir, in her pretty embroidery ; we shall 
then speak French, and we shall try what 
she can make your boy do." 

" And I shall be present, I assure you, 
sister, I shall be glad to renew my French' 
also." 

Lady Charlotte laughed — she was rather 
pleased with this whim. But it is quite 
certain, that had Miss Hester Downes seen 
the admiring gaze which Lord "Woreham 
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fixed on Madame Lenoir, and the politeness 
with which he accompanied her out, she 
would not have been pleased. His sister 
only thought that he took a very natural 
delight in looking at a pretty woman ; and 
she was sure that he was in no danger, be- . 
cause should he choose her for a new favorite, 
and venture to bestow some compliments on 
her, it was not probable that he would 
obtain any flattery- in return from the digni- 
fied Frenchwoman. 

But all this has led me far from my w?,lk 
with Will Diggins, on that dull winter's 
evening. 

We continued our walk until we reached 
John Hardy's old abode, to which he had 
returned, and of which his gardener was 
master — more correctly speaking, of which 
his wife Kitty was mistress. And there she 
stood looking out for her husband, and with 
a very well muffled baby of six weeks old in 
her arms. Will gave her the evergreens, 
and took the baby. 
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"And the mislotoo ?" she said, " oh, you 
have got it I see! It will make a bit of 
merriment for Mr. Hardy and Madame 
Lenoir." 

I could not but give a sigh to the past 
when I thought of John Hardy^s first 
Christmas in that new house, in which all 
who knew him hoped he should spend so 
many happy years. 

And yet, his Christmas under Kitty^s roof 
was not an unhappy one. The baby and 
the boy, young Lenoir, made a sort of 
simshine, the genial efiect of which could 
not be resisted. And who more ready to 
yield to it than John Hardy ? Yes, he smiled, 
and was almost happy. 

The misletoe was hung up. Kitiy imi- 
tated with great efltect her former gyra- 
tions, and Diggins kissed her with as hearty 
good-will as he had done then under it. The 
gentle widow also pretending to go astray, 
offered her soft cheek beneath its shade to 
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John Hardy. Her boy, when he saw her 
receive the salute, clapped his hands with 
delight, and then threw his arms about her 
to be kissed himself. But she put the old 
man's hand on his head whispering, " your 
blessing will be better for him than all my 
love." 

Poor Benjamiu ! lonely and silent was his 
Christmas in Liverpool. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

" Love ! — 'Tis an affliction 
Of greater weight than youth was made to bear — 
As if a punishment of after life 
Had fallen upon man here — so new it is 
To flesh and blood, so strange, so insupportable ! " 

HIDDLETOV. 

Why did not the poet add semething 
more? That love is also a happiness of 
greater price than man seems made to merit, 
as if whilst here was granted him a recom- 
pense of after life, so vast it is, so inconceiv- 
able, so gladdening I Thus would he have 
expressed Gordon's state of doubt, whether 
he were supremely happy or exquisitely 
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wretched, when the truth was made clear to 
him that he loved Harriet Aveley. 

Through Colonel Aveley's arrangements, 
he was released from his soldier duties, had 
resumed his civil habiliments, and performed 
for his patron the part of secretary; though, . 
as from month to month the colonel gave 
up one portion after another of the burden 
of authority which had been laid upon him, 
his dispatches and letters became few. Still 
Angus mingled with the part he undertook 
those tender offices of attendant on the sick- 
bed, which had at first gained him Colonel 
Aveley's affection and his niece's gratitude. 
Thus, he awaited the commission which was 
to place him in the same rank with this 
friend — ^the rank of gentleman. And thus, 
in alternate despair and rapture, he passed a 
long period in daily intercourse with Miss 
Aveley. 

And how felt Harriet during this perilous 
time ? Something new and strange, indeed. 
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she experienced, but it was not insupportable. 
She had good names for her feelings— such 
as admiration of manly worth, gratitude for 
devotion to her dearest relative. If, in con- 
nexion with the thought of Gordon, she had 
caught herself wishing ^'that heaven had 
made her such a man," she could not have 
expressed the wish so openly as Desdemona 
did to the noble Moor. That which has 
so much beauty and innocence in it when 
addressed to one, who, like Othello, ^^ had 
somewhat declined jnto the vale of years," 
would have lost those charms in different 
circumstances. And, yet, she longed to 
make to Gordon " a prayer of earnest heart 
that he would all his pilgrimage dilate," — 
that is, would speak more of himself, tell 
what his previous life had been; but she 
never found courage to do this. 

What was passing under Colonel Aveley's 
eye waS not unobserved by him. He watched 
the varying passion, the dread, the hope, 
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expressed on Gordon's countenance ; and on 
Harriet's, the sweet unconscious certainty 
that to love excellence was to be happy — ^for 
now her sadness was gone. 

But not long had it disappeared when in 
its place something timid and anxious was 
betrayed in her manner, such as he had 
never seen before. And then, instead of 
"the alternate passion," he observed that 
Gordon had acquired sufficient command 
over himself, to allow only a kind of des- 
perate calmness to be seen in his demeanour 
— ^the dread was there; the hope was ex- 
tinguished. " It is now my time to speak," 
said the colonel to himself, "they are falling 
into some mistake about each other's feelings 
— ^they are making themselves unhappy. — 
How shall I begin the subject ? " 

Harriet soon gave him the opportunity 
which he wanted. Speaking on the all- 
interesting topic, his child, she said, "I 
hope, uncle, you will allow me to middle 
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a little in dear Charleses eduoation, when 
the time comes for that. I wish so much to 
try to form his soul to some resemblance of 
him for whom he is named. But I am sure 
he will be like him| for he is like you, and 
you are like my father." 

"I should, indeed, be glad, my love,'' 
replied the colonel, ^^that another Charles 
Ayeley lived in him, but that is scarcely 
possible. And, besides, Harriet, you will 
have something else to do than help to 
educate my boy. Do you not think so ? " 

"No, xmcle." 

" Yes, niece, you do— or you ought to do 
so. You have refused several offers of mar- 
riage, I know, siQce you have been in India. 
You feel that you must love before you can 
marry : you are right. I should advise you 
to fall in love." Then, with a sly smile, he 
added, "I have never seen a young man 
whom I admire and love more than Mr. 
Gordon." 
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**Than Mr. Gordon?" Harriet repeated, 
and tnmed away her blushing face. 

"Than Mr. Gordon," he re-echoed; "what 
should you think of allowing yourself to love 
him?" 

"I should not think of it, uncle," she 
whispered, witii still averted fece. 

" How, my dear I But you mean you do, 
not think of marriage because Gordon has 
been in the ranks; you believe that you 
must overcome the feelings which you enter- 
tain for him." 

She turned towards her uncle, but hid her 
face in the pillow of his couch. Stroking 
her head with the hand which he could use, 
he went on — 

" My love, that is but a paltry objection. 
Gordon only begins life a step lower than I 
began it. Some of our Indian commimders 
have done so. And there is no doubt, if he 
lives, he will rise a step higher than 1 have 
done. I shall now never be higher. 'Harriet, 
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I do not think I shall leave this couch for 
any other than my last resting-place — six 
feet of Indian eartL Before I am called 
hence, I would gladly know that you were 
the wife of a man of worth and honour: 
^Gordon is such a man*" 

She was weeping, for this thought of her 
D mcle's death, which she had always banished, 
tL \B solenmity of his tone now impressed on 
he t too truthfully and too sadly. He allowed 
her • grief to have its way for some minutes, 
but h« waa^iimself calm and unmoved. 

" Oome,iany love," he began again, " let 
us re wme #ur btmnes^ conversation-^I shall 
not uj * ^^ word hvej since you say you do 
not pe. ' tmit yourself to think of it — ^we must, 
like tn ^ soldiers, look direct at that which 
life app. "Jints ior us. Now, a woman's busi- 
ness in IL '©is to be married— can you reconcile 
your mini ^ 'to be aiji Jiudian officer's wife ? 
Can you bt *" '^ . spen^ ^a dozen years in this 
country, wh 8^* J<^W.bjas]bai ^d works his way 
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Upwards in his profession ? With a little 
assistaaco from me at the fitst^ Gordon's pay 
jfill suffice, for you are both simple^ in your 
tastes P^^ habits, and he will soon be somei- 
thing more ^^^®^ ^ lieutenant. Can yoii not 
think of him ail J^^ husband because yoU 
have known him a« a oC^r^on soldier ? '' 

He had paused sevei^ *tim>^s for her to 
reply ; till the strange feeling she experi^'^^^^d 
on hearing Gordon spoken of so frankly ^ 
her husband startled her, she had had no 
words for what she thought and felt, and 
even then she could only whisper confusedly, 
"But, uncle, Mr. Gordon has never said 
anything — of — of this kind to me. Why 
should I believe that — ^that he wishes to — " 

"To marry you? Simply because he 
loves you, Harriet." 

" But I think not, sir." 

He smiled incredulously. 

" Indeed, I assure you, uncle, Mr. Gordon 
flhuns me," she said, " he hurries away as 
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soon as he lias written your letters^ or has 
rendered you any service that you needed — 
he avoids all conversation with me.'' 

The colonel smiled again. '^ He has not 
always done so/' he replied. ^* Gordon is 
not afraid to love you, hecaose he thinks he 
could have the courage to worship at a dis<- 
tance, but he is afraid that you should love 
him, believing^ as he does^ that he dares not 
<^er you his hand. I shall speak to him on 
this matter." 

^^ Oh^ dearest uncle," exd[aim,ed Harriet^ 
" you will not say that I — ^' 

" Have no fears," interrupted he, " your 
delicacy shall not be compromised. I shall 
speak simply for myself. Trust to me, and 
rejoice that you have not an old uncle puffed 
up with the vain desire of making a great 
lady of you by marrying you to some old 
general or rich civilian. I could readily 
find one or other in this country for my 
Harriet." 
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"Ah, sir," she said, '*I know how to 
value your goodness. But — " 

"But what? Look not so pained, so 
anxious— Confide in me. We must not, 
from an overstrained modesty, turn away our 
eyes timidly from that -vdiich concerns the 
happiness of our whole lives. You have 
not done so in other cases." 

" Because," she whispered, " they did not 
concern the happiness of my life. I did not 
feel as I do now — I fear to become merely 
an object of pity." 

"That you can never be — ^banish such 
fancies! Let us speak again of my little 
fellow — ^you may after all have a share in his 
education ; and, my love, though you think 
you knew well him for whom he is named, I 
should wish you, in the hope that you may 
help to train my boy, to know him better — 
you shall have all your father's letters to me; 
I have preserved them safely." 

^^ Thank you, thank you, dear uncle ! I 
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can read them to you — ^it will be as if I sat 
between you and hiin^ and beard you eon- 
verse." I 
He sighed deeply. "I used to think,'' | 



he said, ^' that when I returned to England — 
hardly now can I call it home — I used to 
think I should have a pleasant time in read- 
ing them again by your father's side — again 
discussing some of their topics; each of us 
bringing to them new and dear lights from 
the actual experience of life." 

*^ It would have been pleasant," she re- 
plied, ^^ and how interesting I " 

" Interesting ! — ^yes. Yet that we should 
ever bring our theories and our actions to 
this kind of test is evidently not intended by 
Providence. Our lives are so broken, cut 
off so untimely, as it seems to us, we are 
never permitted to weigh in the balance, to 
discuss, fEurly, the principles which have led 
us right or wrong." 

^^But after all, uncle, there can be no 



I 
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need of that — ^for the honest man there can 
be no need of that ; he merely does what 
his sense. of right dictates^ regardless of 
results to himself, or of any theory of morals 
— ^those principles which would have to be 
weighed, discussed, must have two sides — 
the right, the honest, the true, have not two 
sides." 

" Ah, Harriet, young and ignorant of the 
world I" said the colonel, smiling. "But 
do you know, whilst you have been talking 
thus, Mr. Gordon has been behind you, 
listening with a countenance which I can 
name neither satisfied nor dissatisfied, neither 
happy nor unhappy." 

"That is because Mr. .Gordon has his 
mind made up in the same belief," said 
Harriet, rising, blushing deeply, yet strug- 
gling to speak in her usual manner. " I am 
sorry he heard my truisms. Why did you 
not stop me, dear uncle, in my foolish talk ? " 

" It did not seem to me quite foolish," he 
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said, ^^ but now I fitop yotu Hete is the 
key of the pretty cabinet which I shewed 
you, and which I promised should be yours— 
it contains the letters. Now, my love, go to 
your treasare and leave me to Mr. Gordon's 
care/' 

She obeyed without daring to cast a look 
on Gordon ; and it may be doubted whether, 
pleased as she was by her uncle's gift, she 
ihonght only of it at that moment 
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CHAPTJJE XXI. 



• Man, who man would be. 



Must rule the empire of himself ! in it 
Must be supreme, establishing his throne 

On vanquished will, quelling the anarchy 
Of hopes and fears, being himself alone." 

SHSIXBT. 

Angus Goedon had come indeed, as Har- 
riet playfully said, with his mind made up. 
He believed in all sincerity that he had 
abandoned the desire to win her affection ; 
and he had determined, as what seemed to 
him for the best, to take leave of her 
nncle and set out for Calcutta. He had 
found a tolerably good pretext for doing so, 
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but his real intentions on the subject he 
meant to conceal. He persuaded himself 
that, in acting thus, he should be only doing 
what a regard for Miss Areley's interest 
dictated, and that he was bound in honour so 
to act, convinced as he was that Colonel 
Aveley had admitted him to intimacy in 
his family, in the confidence that he could 
never presume to aspire to her hand. 

In addition to all this, there was that in 
his mind which stirred him now to a decision 
as strongly, as his passipn for Harriet, or his 
sense of what was due to his patron. When 
beside the wounded colonel in his tent, he 
prayed to have his path made more clear to 
him ; what had givm rise to that prayer ? 
A secret doubt whether he was on the right 
path. But the day of action came again, 
and the doubt had to be thrust aside. The 
war over, there was time for it again. No I 
ah, no t Devotion to the living embodiment 
of that ideal, womanly excellence, which he 
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once pourtrayed to himself, left no thought, 
no feeling for anything else. 

Yet at length the doubt which had sug- 
gested the prayer returned ; he had to look 
at it again and again unflinchingly. He 
was to be made an officer ; he was to con* 
tinue to serve in India. Yes, the fate which 
he had chalked out for himself on leaving 
Liverpool, was to be accomplished. He 
started, as this thought presented itself, just 
as it has been written. 

With Liverpool his meditations began, and 
they ran strangely at cross-purposes with 
that fate of which he had been ambitious. 
He knew there a simple, austere, right- 
minded man, who came to the great town of 
commerce in his youth, just as Hardy and 
Gordon had done, to seek a poor clerk's 
situation. He soon found one in a wealthy 
house, engaged — ^amongst other traffic — ^in 
that in slaves. As clever, as active, as honest 
as my two friends, he was perhaps bolder, or 
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more imprudent than they; and besides, 
times were not so hard in his early days, 
for he very soon ventured to bring to his 
humble abode a portionless young wife and 
her poor widowed mother. In a few years 
he had three children at his ]hearth. It was 
then that his employers, with a generous 
appreciation of his integrity and his intelli- 
gence, proposed making him a partner in 
their house. This offer would have secured 
him a fortune as certainly as if it had been 
guaranteed to be drawn from a bank at a 
stated time. 

And now, there arose in the clerk's mind 
new thoughts respecting the labour for that 
which perisheth. Far from becomii^ the 
partner, he ceased to be the clerk of the 
slave dealers. 

Mother-in-law and wife cried, ^^ bread! 
bread for your in&nts I What effect can 
your single opinion have on a trade so 
widely spread, so deeply rooted ? " 
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" It is a trade in my brother^s blood,^ was 
the reply, " it is that alone which conGems 
me, not the effect of my opinions." 

The man of probity got another situation ; 
a&d his children never wanted bread. 

Still this stem and yenerable man rose 
before Gordon's memory, when there met 
his ear congratulations on his success, his 
elevation. And at length, the frequent 
thought of him, and the conviction that ho 
might love, but must not be beloved, gave 
to his demeanour the desperate calmness 
which the colonel had observed, and which 
had caused Harriet so much pain. 

He came then to see Colonel Aveley for 
the last time, fully determined, if he could 
not obtain his permission to leave him, to do 
so without it. His miud was made up. 
Yes — ^but Angus knew not the trial that 
awaited him ! 

After some conversation, the colonel led 
the discourse to his slight hopes of recovery; 
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his desire to make the best arrangements 
permitted to human prudenoe, for those he 
loved, and his wish to see Miss Areley 
settled. His next words were bewildering 
in the surprise which they excited; he 
ended with the declaration^ ^^If you can make 
your cause good with her, I can have no 
objection to the marriage — ^I know no one 
whom I esteem more highly than you." 

Where was now Gordon's resolve, founded 
on the lesson taught by the Liverpool clerk ; 
the resolve not to be a soldier ? Dared he 
tell Colonel Aveley that he rejected such a 
career as his own had been? Could he 
think as he looked on him, as he recalled the 
esteem, the affection, borne him by men of 
different countries, languages, &iths, could 
he think that such a career was not enviable? 
Ay, and his love I — ^Harriet offered him I — 
Befuse her hand ?— He ? 

The colonel laid his hand on his arm 
almost compassionately for he saw his 
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amotion, and he believed that it was caused 
by surprise so great, that it was distressing. 
This could only arise from his modest esti- 
mate of his own worth, and it made him 
still dearer to him. I 

"You are astonished, my dear Gtordon," j 

he said, "you thought me prouder than I 
am. Ah, on the death-bed it is time to 
relinquish the vanity which puts anything, 
for those whom we love, in competition with 
honest happiness ! " * • 

"Oh, Colonel Aveley, if I could but 
express what I feel ! " Gordon exclaimed. 

"Never mind — never mind — I know it 
all," replied the colonel. 

"Noble friend! Forgive me — ^no, you 
cannot guess the tumult here. Let me but 
leave you till it subsides," and with a grasp 
of the hand, Angus hurried away. 

"Poor Harriet! she thought he did not 
love her, when fear of offending and love 
too powerful closed his lips, and chilled his 

VOL. II. s 
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behayiour/' so mused the colonel, pleased by 
a reyerie on the happiness which he was 
helping to secure for his brother's child, and 
in a way which he 'felt assured that brother 
would haye liked. 

It was not long before he summoned his 
niece to his side ; and in more than usually gay 
spirits he spent the eyening with her. Now 
he rallied h» on her notions about Gordon ; 
and now he listened, soothed and cheered, 
to passages from the letters which she had 
brought with her. In them she had herself 
already found the best solace for that dis- 
turbance of mind caused by her uncle's com- 
mimication. But ayoiding the more graye 
matters, she selected te read aloud snatches 
of tenderness and affection, which came like 
a greeting from heayen, sent by the departed 
brother to the other, who was so soon to 
join him. 

Oolonel Ayeley talked calmly, nay, almost 
cheeringly, of his death; yet he did not say 
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that he looked on it as very near, jbo gave 
himself months — a few months. Harriot 
lengthened these in her mind till they 
beoame years; at last, persuading herself 
that he would reoorer, she heard him detail 
his plans for those who w^e dear to him 
when he should be no more, and she smiled. 
He expressed his desire that she should 
endeavour to retain Lady Anne's friendship, 
it might be useful to her te have a female 
friend, a relative, in Lady Anne's position ; 
besides, what was more important, it would 
enable Harriet to attach the boy to her, 
perhaps to serve him essentially in after 
years. His wife was healthy, he observed, 
and it was probable would live to see her 
son complete his education. "But," he 
added, "I shall provide for other contin- 
gencies — in case of her death, Gordon and 
you shall be Charles's guardians ; and, my 
love, I think I should like him to be brought 
up to the Church, though your father re - 

B 2 
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fdsed to be a clergyman. Perhaps he was 
wrong, — and I perhaps wrong in becoming 
a military man." 

He sighed deeply, and Harriet, fearing a 
change in his spirits, was glad that the 
return of Lady Anne from a dinner-party 
put an end to their present subjects of con- 
versation, by introducing others more Uyely, 
more of the world. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

'* Soratator del piii ascosi umani affetti, 
Tu ohe il mio cor yidi ed iii£ainmi, 
Frestami, or, deh ! mente e spirti, 
Alia gran causa eguali." 



ALFIXBI. 



In the meantime, what was Gordon doing? 
Hurrying forward, though it was night, on 
a lonely path, — seeking a solitude where he 
could commune with his tumultous thoughts, 
and bid them be still ! He had chosen for 
this the ruins of a city, formerly visited by 
Harriet with him and Asaph Hussein, the 
colonel's Mend, and which she and Gordon 
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had explored on a certain day not many 



I 



months ago. Becalling the pleasure of that i 

day, the tide of love, hitherto pent up, burst 
through all restraint, and rapture alone 
prevailed in his soul. Long the elysian 
dream continued, and longer might it have 
lasted but that he was roused from it by his 
own voice echoed back from the falling 
mosques and crumbling tombs around him. 
In his intoxication he exclaimed aloud, as if 
mocking himself for so absurd a supposition, 
<< Could I — dare I, refuse myself this happi- 
ness ? Who would demand such a sacrifice? 
It would be to refuse life itself." 

But as he uttered the words, the severe 
upright Liverpool clerk was again at his 
side in fancy. Again he heard the mother's 
ory, " Will you refuse your infants bread? '* 
and again the stem reply, ^^ Man does not 
Uve by bread alone.'' 

"But, by love — by love, he lives 1" 
Qordon cried aloud, in anguish. Sinking 
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on his knees, he leaned his arms and his 
head on a broken pillar, the remnant of some 
place of heathen worship. There, in silent, 
sacred prayer, he long jemams. It is mid- 
night above him and within his heart — ^but 
there will be a dawn. 

The dawn — a twofold dawn — came ! The 
final resolve was made. He turned firmly 
away from the ambitious plan which he had 
laid down for himself on leaving England. 
A plan which might now have been com- 
pleted under circumstances brighter than 
he could have dared to picture in his most 
ardent day-dreams. 

He was, however, a man and a lover, and 
he could not but seek a ray of hope through 
the thick darkness cast over his future by 
poverty. If she loved him, she would wait, 
he said to himself — and in a few years he 
should be able to offer her, not the hand of 
a beggar. "Were he allowed to remain in 
India he could soon find work. In the 
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midst of his military duties he had not dosed 
his eyes on the condition of the country ; he 
saw that it offered a large field for honourable 
commercial enterprise, and now he looked on 
his knowledge of business as a great po- 
session. Tes ! to commerce, from the mean 
details of which he had once recoiled, he 
stretched out his arms. 

Thus was a victory won, greater than that 
in which he had taken part on the field of 
battle. But the struggle had been hard — 
and, whilst it lasted, ho heard not, though 
they were around, the sounds which often 
make night fearful in India. He saw not 
the day arise, though it came in unwonted 
splendour. He was recalled, however, from 
his trance of meditation by a rough hand on 
his shoulder, and by his name loudly uttered. 
Bousing himself then to the reality of ex- 
ternal things, he looked up and beheld the 
Elian, Asaph Hussein. Gordon, of course, 
knew him well, having frequently met him 
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at Colonel Aveley's — ^indeed he regarded 
him as a Mend, as he had just reason to do* 
With him, on this occasion, there wos a 
Hindoo, a high caste man evidently from his 
dress and demeanor — one of the twice or 
thrice bom of the land of true aristocracy. 

"I hold a change of religion to be un- 
becoming in a man of honour,'* said Asaph, 
in that sarcastic tone with which he some- 
times spoke, *^ but Gordon thinks differently 
— ^it is clear that he has. taken up the faith 
of our friends the Bramins — and with zeal 
too, having adopted the practice of those 
ecstacies of abstraction in which all the 
claims of our poor earthly existence are for- 
gotten, a practice which most of them have 
very wisely abandoned in these later days." 

All this grated harshly on Gordon's ear at 
that moment of solemn fervour. He arose — 
tried to simle — wished to say, " I believe I 
have been sleeping," but only words of per- 
fect truth would come to his lips. He 
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strains the baser natures among mankind. 
But it is not for that that I hold it good to 
teach men what chastisements awaits them 
after death — so to teach is to instil truth — ^I 
believe in such ftiture chastisements." 

" If it please you," returned the Mogul, 
" I do not object to the whim. For myself 
I am rather of the opinion of the English 
Christians — ^they believe in no absurdity of 
the kind ; leave nothing to the chance of a 
reckoning hereafter, and take judgment and 
punishment into their own hands on earth." 

Shocked by what was so utterly dis- 
cordant with his feelings, Gordon would not 
reply to this sally. He made a movement 
as if to take leave of the two singular in- 
truders on his thoughts, but Asaph Hussein 
laid his hand on his arm, and, speaking in 
the kind tone which he had generally used 
with the yoimg man, he said, " Mr. Gordon 
speaks very humbly of his being only a 
soldier, like those worthy fellows who are 
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humanely flogged for their good^ but I think 
— and my friend by my side, who has for 
some time had his eye on you, although you 
have not seen him — my friend thinks that 
there was some marvellous mistake in the 
fete which made you a soldier." 

i* Perhaps so," Angus replied ; and, making 
an effort to shake off his gravity, he smiled. 

" Yes," continued the other, " I have 
heard you converse as you sat by Colonel 
Aveley, and I believe the mistake would be 
the same, were you an ofl&cer instead of a 
soldier in the Company's service." 

He now smiled without effort. " You or 
your friend must by some magic art have 
the power of reading men's thoughts." 

"My magic art," answered the Hindoo, 
"is that of one early tried in difficult 
positions. In boyhood I was taught watch- 
fulness for the security of my life ; and I 
have long been used to search into the imtold 
motives, the unexpressed thoughts of men." 
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" You were aboat to leave us," said Asaph 
Hussein, ^^ we have met you by chance when 
we were on the point of seeking for you. 
Strangely have we met. Have you strength 
and courage, after your night of fasting and 
meditation, to hear what we have to say, 
delaying yet a little that all-important affair 
to Englishmen — ^breakfast ? '^ 

^^ I have strength and <K)urage for thai," 
replied Gordon, "though, now that you 
remind me of it, I do feel that I am hungry. 
But, unless I can really serve you, I beg of 
you to allow me to leave you. My hours 
are precious to-day — I have a weighty matter 
to decide." 

" You have, in laruth. You say that you 
will stay if you can serve me— -that rests 
with yourself. Will you hear me ? " 

" I cannot refiise, sinoe you put the aflOur 
in that way." 

" I was going with my Mend to a spot 
secluded enough for an important conference 
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when we stumbled upon you. But let us 
advance to that spot, one which I visit when 
mj soTil is stirred bj passions unsuited to be 
witnessed by vulgar men.*^ 
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CHAPTEE XXin. 

IPatriotism is a necessary link in the golden chain of 
our affioctions and virtues. It turns away from all the 
fedse philosophy or mistaken religion, that would per* 
suade man than cosmopolitism is greater than nationality. 
But where axe the men for all countries and all ages 
produced ? In a circle defined by human affections, the 
first firm sod of which became sacred beneath the step 
of the citizen. 

COLSBIDOB. 

Asaph strode on rapidly; Gordon followed 
in silence; the stranger also was silent. In- 
deed he was a man more disposed to allow 
others to declare their sentiments than eager 
for the utterance of his own. This Hindoo's 
vigilant and unimpassioned observation of 
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those with whom he came into contact made 
Angus feel that he was a dangerous per- 
sonage, one who might acquire an undue 
influence over his associates. Such was the 
case in the present instance, Asaph Hussein, 
acute, generous, and high spirited as he was, 
had been caught in his toils. 

From a path rugged with the roots of 
thick trees they now emerged on an open 
space. Opposite to them rose the ruins of a 
fine arch of dark-red stone, nearly fifty feet 
in height and of admirable architecture. 
They passed through this, which was the 
gate of an ancient city now crumbling in 
decay. Near it stood a mosque of exquisite 
construction, scarcely injured by time. The 
testimony borne by its beauty and symmetry 
to the greatness and the civilisation of the 
Moslem race in India, needed not the wild- 
ness of the jungle which had grown up 
around to make it impressive. So thought 
Gordon as he gazed on the rich, fantastie 

VOL. u. T 
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play of light and shadow through the suc- 
cession of arches crossing and intermingling 
in the building. Its aerial lightness, its free- 
dom from elaborate forms, seemed inspired 
by the first simplicity of the Mohammedan 
religion. No more idols : one God : faith in 
Him : belief in His prophet. This creed, 
so narrow, being firmly grasped, seemed at 
one time of force sufficient to destroy the 
idol worship, thousands of years old, of the 
nations. And what, asked he of himself, 
should not Christianity have eflfected ere 
this, since Islamism could once do such great 
things ? With weapons diJBferent from those 
of the Mogul we should have done much 
greater. 

They left the mosque and proceeded to a 
place of tombs. 8ome of them contained 
chambers for prayer or retreat. One of 
them, kept in good preservation, they ap- 
proached. ^^ My father's tomb," said Asaph 
Hussein, ^^ a sacred place," and he seemed 
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lost in thought for some minutes. It was 
sacred, in truth, but only in that sense in 
which to Hannibal, after his defeat, the altar 
would have been sacred where he had sworn 
undying hostility to the Eomans. 

At length he resumed, " My father fell 
not . far from this spot in a skirmish with 
some English troops. I was only fourteen 
then, but I was with him. I caused his 
body to be buried here, and had this tomb 
erected, although the city was in ruins as 
you see it. But it was here that the first 
prince or ruler of our house, a successful 
w&rrior, established his sway. Here stood 
an ancient city of India, from which he 
banished the pollutions of idolatry, and over 
which he reigned with equity. He was 
loved and feared, and left a name long 
honoured. I thought these ruins a fit 
resting place for my father, the last of his 
descendants worthy of him. We are not — 
I am not," he added moodily. 

.t2 
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"Do not flay so," said Gordon. "You 
have not chosen the career of the warrior, 
but I know no man more respected than 
yon. Honour has not departed from you. 
By the arts of peace men are honoured, and 
in obeying as well as in reigning." 

" It is well said, soldier I " replied Asaph, 
with his sarcastic smile. "Submission is 
virtue. But it is the submission of those 
below us. I have submitted too long — 
Aveley will soon die — I cannot but regret 
it, I love the man so well — ^his death, how- 
ever, will release me from every tie to the 
British. And now, Gordon, hear me." 

Shocked by the strange abruptness with 
which he spoke, Gordon would have inter- 
posed a few words, but this was not per- 
mitted, for, with an impatient flow of thought 
and feeling, the other went on in his dis- 
course. A discourse, the purpoit of which 
was to persuade our late soldier to accept a 
high command over the troops of a native 
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prince hostile to the Company. He was 
reminded that more than one subject of 
Great Britain had not refused an office of the 
kind. But instead of holding out wealthy 
the one temptation which had been the bribe 
in the case of those adventurers, Asaph 
brought forward sentiments which he had 
heard uttered by Gordon respecting the 
young rajah, oppressed and vanquished ; and 
he asked whether truth, and honour, and 
justice did, not bid every man in Indfa 
to resist the grasping tyranny under which 
it had fallen. 

Warmly did Gordon answer, " Yes," and 
before he could add anything qualifying to 
this affirmative, the Mogul went on triumph- 
antly unfolding his plans, and ending by 
laying his proposals definitely before our 
Mend. 

And now there was a pause made use of 
by him to say, "I cannot fight for my 
country in an unjust cause — ^but I cannot 
fight against her in any cause." 
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Struck by the tone in which this was said, 
Asaph mastered his impatience so far as to 
listen to the reasons given for the decision, 
and to answer them. It was singular to see 
the unimpassioned but all-regardful Brahmin, 
the descendant of the ancient possessors of 
the land, so cold a hearer of this argument 
between the two men, representatives of the 
two races which had successively plimdered 
it and laid it under an exhausting tribute. 
The Mogul was too intelligent, too generous, 
too quick in his sympathy with the right, 
not to feel that his opponent was doing what 
he himself would do under similar circum- 
stances. He would not, however, grant that 
his understanding was convinced, and he 
persisted only giving a different foim to his 
offers. 

" You acknowledge that we, the natives 
of the soil, would have right on our side in 
resisting the exactions of the English." 

" If you are wise enough to be united — 
strong enough to be successful." 
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"But," returned the other, ^^I am not 
mistaken in hayuig heard Gordon, the soldier, 
say, that it is not consideration of the result 
which guides the just in the fulfilment of his 
duty?" 

" True — ^for each in the government of 
his own conduct. The matter is different 
when we lead others, who may be weaker, 
into dangers which they may be unable to 
surmount." 

^^ Teach us to surmount them — ^to do so 
cannot be wrong," now interposed the 
Brahmin. " One year spent in disciplining 
the troops of the prince, of whom my friend 
has spoken to you, shall be rewarded with 
riches which will enable you to return to 
your native land and toil no more." 

" I know you are poor," said Asaph^ " will 
you refuse a fortune obtained in serving the 
oppressed ? " 

" I refuse it. I acknowledge my country's 
crimes, but they do not release me from aU 
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the bonds of birthright." He paused. The 
two continued silent. He oontinued, ^' Tou 
are disappointed — ^hurt perhaps — for you 
allowed me to look on you as a Mend." He 
held out his hand to Asaph Hussein^ ^^Do 
not let us part in unkindness, for we may 
never meet again. Farewell ! " 

But Asaph, who, if not hurt, was at least 
full of regret at his fEuliure, did not take his 
hand. He made the Eastern gesture of salu- 
tation, his 'Mend did the' same, and they 
turned away among the ruins, leaving 
Gordon to pursue his road back to his usual 
abode. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

'' Oh^ the moment was sad, when my love and I 
parted! 

Sayonmah deelish, Aileen 0, 
When I kissed off her tears, I felt nigh broken 
hearted, 

SaTOumah deelish, Aileen 0, 
Chill was her hand as it lay on my shoulder, 
Pale was her cheek — no marble was colder, 
I felt that I never again might behold her, 

Sarournah deelish, Aileen 0. 
Irish Soldier's Song. 

When Gordon acknowledged to Asaph 
Hussein that it was not his intention to 
accept the change, from the soldier's to the 
officer's station in the company's service, the 
confession was rather forced from him, by 
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the circumstances in which he found himself^ 
than made voluntarily. His first determina- 
tion was that one person only — ^Miss Aveley 
— ^should be made acquainted with his deter- 
mination^ and the reasons for it. He was 
not so cowardly as to shrink from the shame 
and confusion of face^ which should neces- 
sarily be hiS; in the presence of all men oi 
sense, when his strange conduct should be 
made known. He only felt that he was not 
called on to put forward quixotically his 
manner of acting. He did not wish that 
there should bo anything like a^n implied 
censure in what he did, on those who could 
not see matters as he saw them. Above all, 
he shrank from aught like this implied 
censure on Colonel Aveley, and desired 
solely to pass unheeded away, to begin a new 
career without any explanations except to 
her to whom they were due, and who would 
understand his reasons for reserve to others. 
He was sure, that, for reasons concerning 
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Asaph Hussein himself, the secret of his 
intended departure was safe with him, and 
he thought no more on the subject, having 
his whole soul absorbed in what was more 
interesting to him. It has been said that to 
turn again to business had been the first 
suggestion of his mind, but in what way 
commerce was to aid him he had not yet 
made very clear to himself. 

There was, however, something to be done 
before that could be arranged in his thoughts 
— ^and he only now prepared for the first 
steps. He returned to his abode, in order 
to dress and refresh himself. That done, he 
wondered to find his heart beat thick and 
his spirits sink, the more he considered all 
that his resolution involved — an interview 
with Miss Aveley, and then a parting from 
her. He remembered that he had not 
breakfasted. He thought he was hungry. 
How little did he eat! Quick-rising emotion 
choked him at every morsel that he attempted 
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to Bwallow ; and, at last, pushing tho break- 
fast table from before him, he said to him- 
self, — "I shall not be better until it is 
over.'^ 

He rose, took up his hat, but in a tew 
minutes laid it down again. He would be 
calmer before he went — ^he would write a 
note enquiiing how her uncle had passed 
the night, and asking her to appoint an hour 
for receiving him alone. He did this, and 
he had in reply simply a message, informing 
him that Colonel Aveley had rested well and 
was not worse, and fixing the evening for 
his visit. Harriet chose this, the time of 
Lady Anne's dinner, as that in which she 
should be most secure from the chance of 
being intruded on ; and she frequently made 
a slight repast beside the colonel's couch, 
that she might be at liberty during the 
longer and more cei*emonious meal. 

Gordon, though he dreaded the termination 
of his meeting with her, yet longed for the 
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meeting, as he now discovered when it was 
deferred. But he had something to do which 
might occupy a part, at least, of the inter- 
vening time; He had his preparations for 
departure to make, and he began them 
without delay, determining to set out that 
very night. 

They were soon made, for his wardrobe 
was no greater than Benjamin Hardy's, when 
he packed up his in Ned's sea-chest. But, 
alas ! in this case, there was no leaning on 
the elbows to cogitate — ^no doubting about 
duty — ^no whistling to cheer himself on, as 
the cotton shirts and vests were stowed 
away. When all was done, he made arrange- 
ments for having his baggage conveyed to a 
certain toVn, whence it would be sent by 
boat to Calcutta. He a soldier so lately, 
accustomed to the march, and knowing the 
country well, would reach the same town on 
foot, and then also take advantage of the 
river. 
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his love — his fear of offending Colonel 
Aveley, of appearing ungrateful to him, had 
made what might have been a simple step, a 
very complex one. Still, it is certain that 
the deserter's meditations were not his, 
except in so &r as ^^ sadly thinking, and 
spirits sinking " made them such during the 
creeping hours until evening came. He was a 
lover — and when was a lover not in subjec- 
tion to melancholy ? When, in truth ? Had 
not Harriet, pure and innocent as she was, 
ignorant as she was of the power that wa^ 
taking possession of her soul, that was about 
to become the life of her life, a new exist- 
ence — ^had not she felt the approach of love 
through sadness ? No, never was true love 
not in subjection to melancholy, though the 
thousand whims, ^' the plagues," which bear 
its name, may call themselves sweetness, 
and delight, and rapture! But the soul's 
devotion to a being of our own nature— 
a devotion which awakes us to a livelier 
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sense of the immortality which we partake 
with that being, is no gay and trivial 
feeling made for smiles, for hours of ease 
and mirth. 

To love is no light thing, as Harriet felt 
on that evening, when timidly she listened 
to the broken, trembling declaration of the 
strong man, the soldier, — ^when she saw his 
tears burst in a passionate torrent, as he 
exclaimed, ^^ Death and hell are not so 
fearful to me as the thought of losing you." 

She knew not why her tears fell too ; she 
knew not that she had spoken, yet she must 
have whispered something that soothed him. 
Perhaps she asked, why the thought of 
loving her should present itself at that 
moment ? 

But it matters not what she said, for now 
her hands are locked in his, and she hears 
the tale of his last night's determination ; 
she hears that her hand is refused for the 
time, and when he may claim it is all un- 

VOL. n. V 
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certain. He paints fhe future in no bright 
colours ; it is dark^ very dark, he confesses, 
in the wide realm of poverty. " And yet,*' 
he says suddenly, " not darker for me, than 
for a thousand poor soldiers, who have with 
their small savings, found their way back to 
ihe chosen of their youth, and been happy, 
not darker than for a thousand broken mer- 
chants in England who have groped out a 
path to great fortune, and been honoured. 
I want not great fortune — ^we want it not, 
Harriet ; we want but independence, and I 
shall find it out, trust me ! " 

But her woman^s heart did not trust, just 
at first ; it quailed at the unlocked for pros- 
pect which was opened before her ; and yet, 
she thought that only then did she know 
how much she loved him; then only, feel 
that henceiforward it would be impossible 
ifor her to separate her life from his. Her 
Imcle's name rose to her lips ; his high and 
generous character, his honourable fame were 
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in her miad. Surely in his career there was 
nothing wrong ? And Gordon^s might be 
the same. 

Something of this kind she said, but 
scarcely was it uttered, when it was re- 
tracted, and a dearer name followed — that 
of her father. She had just read his letters 
his views were the same as Gordon's. And 
then she recalled her own feelings of sym- 
pathy with the outraged Eajah whose pri- 
soner she had been. Her head sank on her 
lover's shoulder, and she whispered, "it 
must be so ; far be it £rom me to turn you 
from the right!" She remembered what 
«he had once said, " that her father's influ* 
ence must be an abiding one over her soul ; 
that in it his spirit would live on earth still 
effecting goodi" And should she herself, 
on this first trial of the strength of that 
influence, be false to it ? No ! — oh, no I 

They were silent for some minutes ; but 
oourage re-asserted its sway in Harriets 

xr 2 
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bosom during the pause, and re*kindled in 
her eyes as she raised them to Gbrdon's' 
Each looked into the other's soul, and drew 
in faith in their mutual love; from that 
sprang hope for the future, and they were 
happy — more, much more, than happy I 

Long did their communing on their plans 
and anticipations continue, mingled as there 
were in it fond recollections, treasured inci- 
dents of the time since first they had seen 
one another, and broken as it was by many 
an impassioned tow. 

I said that I could not repress some into* 
rest in Hardy and Eugenia during the period 
of their giddy thoughtless passion. Alas I 
weak human nature, must sjrmpathise with 
human weakness. But evil be to me if I 
do not with a higher and holier sympathy 
regard the pure love of Gordon and Harriet I 
Of a pair who struggle to subdue their own 
wishes, in childlike reliance that the great 
oommand ^^ Be not overcome of evil," was 
given to be obeyed. 
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Their comnmning has indeed, been long; 
and it is late, they must separate. One 
resolve, they mutually decide on, that Gor- 
don's intentions shall not for the present be 
communicated to Colonel Aveley ; he fears 
to compromise his patron in any way in the 
step which he is taking ; he will act solely 
on his own responsibility. When he has 
found for himself such an occupation as he 
thinks suitable, he will inform the Colonel of 
having given up the military profession. 
Harriet thinks that he wUl not be disap- 
pointed at that ; she believes that he does 
not admire it, does not approve of it, as he 
once did. His words about his little boy's 
future prospects have caused her to enter- 
tain this idea. 

But Gordon could not depart without at 
least, looking on the face of h\m he loved so 
well. She softly opened the door of the 
colonel's room, and discovering that he was 
asleep, they both entered silently. The 
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young man knelt by the bedside, and smotlier- 
ing his strong emotion, gazed on the helpless 
warrior. His brow made swarthy by a 
foreign clime ; his features worn with suffer- 
ing ; how little was there now in his appear- 
ance to speak of the fair English boy who 
left the quiet parsonage of his father for the 
tumults of battle. There he lay struck 
down, when his prime was scarcely passed ; 
and in what a cause I Gordon dared not touch 
his hands ; he pressed to his lips the hem of 
his coTerlet, and with moistened eyes with- 
drew. 

Then came a parting more painful still. 
Why dwell on it ? He tears himself away 
at last; but scarcely has he taken a step 
from the door which closed on Harriet, when 
a dread that he shall neyer see her again 
seizes on him. He turns — ^he will enter 
once more. No, he must not. He flings 
himself on the ground, and abandoned by 
all hope, feels only that he has been a fool^ 



a madman ! That he has turned aside from 
the best blessings of life so insanely, that he 
can never merit their being offered to him 
again. But at least, if he do adhere to his 
plan, he will see her again before departure 
— ^he will lie at her gate till morning. 

This, a real madness of the moment, passes 
away. He does not remain to show himself 
an unmanly weakling. He returns to his 
dwelling for an hour's repose, and before 
the shades of night have fled, he is some 
miles on his lonely marcL 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

** I know yon proud to bear your name^ 
Tour pride is jet no mate for mine. 
Too proud to care firom wlience I cam&. 

Prom yon blue heavens above us bent. 
The gardener Adam and his wife 

Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe'er it be, it seems to me, 

'Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple fcdth than Norman blood'/^ 

TEWTsonr. 



Too long have I neglected to speak of 
Lady Anne^ occupied as I have been by the 
late events so deeply affecting my younger 
friends. Interesting as they were to them. 
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there had occured during the past months, 
in which her ladyship has been nearly for- 
gotten, an event quite as interesting to her 
— ^the baptism of her son, to whom Harriet 
was godmamma. 

The whole tenor of the intercourse be- 
tween aunt and niece had, on the re-union 
of the little family been satisfactory in the 
highest degree. On only one occasion was 
the smooth course of life of the domestic 
circle ruffled. Once only did Lady Anne 
venture to oppose Colonel Aveley's wishes ; 
but it was with a great deal of feminine 
pertinacity. Vain attempt! vain pertinacity ! 
He yielding on almost all points, — she knew 
not that they were to him unimportant, 
though they were so important to her — ^he 
so yielding that she had never anticipated 
resistance on any subject, was, she found, 
firm as a rock when the matter interested. 
him. 

Harriet had one day carried off the baby 
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to its fEtther, calling it her ^^dear little 
Charlie." For thus fEtmiliajiy assunung that 
the child's name was to be ^^ Charles," she 
was reproved. Lady Anne declared that 
** Philip," her father's, her brother's name 
— a name that had been borne always since 
the Norman Conquest by the Lords of 
Woreham — must be her son's name also. 
Something more she added, by which it 
might be inferred that it was an honour to 
permit such a name to grace the plebian one 
of "Aveley." 

Harriet merely replied that she had 
understood it to be her uncle's intention to 
call the child for his brother, her father. 
The colonel himself being referred to, con- 
firmed this assertion, very simply, but very 
decidedly. 

This was difficult for her ladyship to bear. 
She remonstrated with more warmth than 
he had supposed was in her temper. Her 
aristocratie bleed rebelled too strongly, at 
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the indignity offered it by the indifference 
and coobiess of her husband, for her to be 
prudently mistress of herself. But rebellion 
was ineffectual ; she could gain nothing by 
proudly maintaining the superiority of rank^ 
and numbering the advantages which might 
accrue to her son in after life, by being 
known to belong to the Woreham family. 
The time had passed for him to be deceived 
on that point; all the prestige of a connection 
with nobility was gone, as he lay there pre- 
paring for death. 

With regard to his child, he cared for 
nothing but a happier, a less arduous life 
than his own had been — ^a life of goodness, 
of innocence — ^and if there were a name 
recalling such a life, that name he must 
bear. His childhood, his father, his brother,' 
the old things of home, were busy at his 
heart, whenever he looked on Harriet and 
his baby, and Charles it must be named. 
It was so baptized immediately after the 
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discussion, in spite of all the ancestry of 
Lady A Tine, This irrevocable step having 
been taken, she resigned herself to her fate 
with dignity^ She was consoled by thinking 
that Charles was not a plebeian name, and 
that some of her relatives had borne it. 

Very soon afterwards she showed more 
than dignity. As if to make up for any 
unpleasing heat which she might have 
betrayed, she exhibited now the utmost 
good-humour in all circumstances. This 
was hardly to have been expected from one 
who had been offended on a nice point, and 
who had still the right to maintain that her 
*^ quarrel was just and honourable." 

Her manner now displayed a degree of affec- 
tion and kindness, that had not been observed 
in her before. The colonel and Harriet took 
this for an evidence of a generous mind 
eager to shew that opposition was forgiven, 
desirous to repair any exaggerated, any 
wounding expression of dissent from their 
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wishes. Perhaps Lady Anne herself believed 
that she was acting from her nobility of 
sentiment — ^that she was really superior to 
great as well as small mortifications. It 
may be so^ for most of us are quick in 
misnaming our motives, and in crediting 
them only under their false names. See, 
how the meanest ostentation has faith in 
itself as generosity ! — ^the most contemptible 
pride as dignity ! — the basest flattery of 
well-fed dullness and purse-proud ignorance 
as Christian charity, which judgeth not and 
is kind ! See all these things, and a thou- 
sand others like them, and wonder not if 
Lady Anne Aveley believed herself to be 
the most disinterested and the most tender 
of wives, after her quarrel with her husband. 
Her love under its new aspect mimifested 
itself most strongly on one point, that of 
never being able to bear the slightest allu- 
sion to his death from his own lips. She 
had so firmly persuaded herself that he 
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would recover^— all her best Mends told her 
that he certainly trould do bo — ^^that she 
looked on his ever speaking of the pro- 
bability of his decease as a gratuitous piece 
of cruelty towards her. She wondered at 
Harriet's calmness. But, of course, her 
attachment, though great, could not in the 
least resemble that of a wife. Oh, no ! 
And then she wept; and Harriet soothed 
her, and the colonel comforted her, trying to 
talk very cheerfully. 

A necessary result of her affection and 
her duties was, that he dared not hint at 
making his will, the very thought of it 
threw her into a state of agitation, from 
wliich she did not recover for a long time. 
He, pitying her, dropped the subject. And, 
yet, there were so many things requisite to 
be said to her, in explanation of his inten- 
tions, that he could not proceed in the 
matter until he had brought her mind into 
a state of fortitude and submission, which 
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would enable her to bear the discussion of 
it. That kind of state seemed not about 
to be speedily attained, and thus this im- 
portant business was. put off from week to 
week. 

It is true also, that although Colonel 
Aveley spoke of his death, and had a firm 
conviction that he could not recover, the 
term of life appeared to him, as it does to 
all men not under sentence of death by the 
laws of his country, placed at a distance so 
imdefined, that he could not but think he 
had ample time 

" To look around, and choose his ground, 
And take his rest." 

And Harriet was only too glad to encourage 
him in the thought. 

END OF VOL. n. 
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